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THE RETURN OF MYSTERY 
| DANIEL EVANS 


Professor in the Theological School in Harvard University 


E observe the return of mystery. Like great poets, patriots, philosophers, and religious 

souls, banished and exiled for a season, but returning with a higher appreciation upon 

the part of the people who banished them, mystery now returns, brought back and welcomed 

by the new science and the new theology. Science in the greater minds who are dedicated to 

the study of the world is not inimical but friendly to mystery. It was Maxwell, the great 

physicist, who remarked, “‘It is a universal condition of the enjoyable that the mind must 
believe in the existence of a law, and yet have a mystery to move about in.” 

The scientific mind has of late been moving about in a world where mystery is met- at 
every turn of the road and in every object studied. There is a new science of nearly every- 
thing, or new advances in the scientific study of everything, from the electron to man, and 
everything known and the great things still unknown make for a profound sense of mystery. 
There are veils over everything,—some partly removed, others scarcely touched; some 
diaphanous, others thick of texture; and so our fragmentary knowledge as well as our 
profound ignorance make us realize how much mystery there is in the world, and how much 
at home mystery is in all the sciences. . i MR TPL Sie ees 

In religion and theology we find a new welcome to mystery. Religion when true to 
its nature, and at its best, has always moved about in a world of mystery. Mystery pre- 
sided at its birth, attended it on its way through history, and now makes it a greater and deeper 
reality in the minds of men. Religion confronts mystery everywhere. Nothing is as it seems. 
Everything refers to something behind, above, and in itself greater than itself and upon which 
it depends for its existence. Every bush is afire with God. And the world in its immensity, 
depth, continuity, movement, law-abidingness, stirs the heart to ponder, and wonder, and 
produces a profound sense of mystery. When some one asked Morley what he did, as a guest 
of Gladstone, when that great statesman and devout soul read prayers, the reply was that he 
attended the service, and justified his conduct not on grounds of etiquette, but on spiritual 
grounds, saying, “I pity the man who would not bow in reverence before the mystery of the 
Dei ecp hieniiie, 2... ws) ts. Lente I oS eee 

Yesterday a too omniscient theology banished mystery; to-day mystery is banishing 
this theology, but all humble theologians are allowed to remain and to pursue their high voca- 
tion in humility and with docility. 
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The Southern Conference 


ROM THE TIME of Paul to these days of our 

own heroic and undaunted congregations, the 
churches have depended in part for their courage 
and continuing upon the men and women who have 
come to them, not with enticing words or unusual 
gifts, but with themselves and the blessing of those 
whom. they represent in the ecclesiastical com- 
munion. Of all uses to which a church may put 
its agents, none is of more account than that of 
visitation. Communication of spiritual life is a 
inystic fact, depending less upon any word than 
upon the contact of life with life, spirit with spirit. 
Such a gathering as the Southern Unitarian Con- 
ference, held recently in Dallas, Tex., was an 
example of the mutual good of the approved apos- 
tolic method. Four representatives from denomi- 
national agencies attended. They were Mrs. Osear 
C. Gallagher, for The Alliance, Rev. George F. Pat- 
terson, for the American Unitarian Association, 
Arthur L. Palmer for the Laymen’s League, and 
the Editor of THe Reeisrer. Forty delegates from 
Southern churches were present. The reports of 
their parishes and the discussions about the South 
as liberal ground will be published in an early 
number. 

It is a story of struggle, of not being understood 
by their communities, of small numbers, of far 
journeys from one to another; and, on the other 
side, it is the epic of our own pioneers, of those 
who go forth to speak of the dawn beyond the hills, 
of the coming reign of spiritual law in the social 
order of the world, of the everlasting rightness of 
liberal principles,—the spirit of free inquiry, the 
use for humanity of all that has been found good, 
the passion for a united humanity which will be 
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as high above mere nationality as Jesus is high 
above the hard dogmatism that divides his king- 
dom into many sects. Though only two or three 
should foregather to reaffirm these things, there 
the Kternal would be in the midst. Especially 
good is it to report that Rev. Frank A. Powell 
enjoys the whole-souled support of his congrega- 
tion. His preaching is praised without stint. Of 
his predecessor, Rey. George Gilmour, and Mrs. 
Gilmour, one heard enthusiastic and discriminat- 
ing tributes. They made Dallas different for their 
influence. They gave over their charge in excellent 
condition. 


Mr. Potter’s Success 


ASTER: AN EVENING spent in Rey. Charles 
Francis Potter's modernist Bible class, West 
Side Unitarian Church, New York City, we are 
able to assure all of his friends and ours that he 
is doing a remarkable piece of work by his lectures 
and his answers to questions that follow one upon 
another for an hour afterward. 
take a headline writer too seriously, and impute 
to Mr. Potter, as to others, things which are simply 
not so. He and his methods are as far from some 
of the pictures painted by callow young reporters 
as dignity is far from sensation. His hearers are 
very intelligent and sensible people, and they are 
in earnest. Their questions are nine times in ten 


indicative of background and outlook. And how ~ 


Mr. Potter knows his Bible, and religious literature 
generally, and current. affairs. His skillful, 
specific, and accurate replies were masterly. His 
morning congregations fill his church, numbering 
between three and four hundred persons, and his 
class, even on a balmy evening when most people 
wanted to be out of doors, was more than two 
hundred. By all signs Mr. Potter is exactly suited 
to a tremendous task. He fits New York. He 
deserves the unstinted support of all of us, and 
he has a way of getting what he deserves. In ten 
years, with him as minister, the West Side Church 
will be a powerful organization. 


A Mission Motive 


OWEVER much the teaching of many churches 
may fail to keep religion in harmony with the 
thought and life of to-day, one who makes even a 
casual visit to a typical American college must 
realize that the old fundamentalist order must pass 
away so far as our educated young men and women 
are concerned. They have the one requisite for 
progress: they are open-minded, willing and eager 
to hear any man, whatever his opinion. Before a 
Texas teachers’ college which trains fifteen hun- 
dred students of both sexes, the writer spoke exactly 
as he would speak to a thoroughgoing liberal con- 
gregation; and the effect of it was pronounced 
approbation, because the address was the spiritual 
implication of the scientific training that the 


hearers receive in every department of the institu- 


tion. So much for these favored college people. 
We must remember they are not five per cent. of 
the rising generation; and the ninety-five per cent. 
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years. 
one destiny. America, this is not a good adver- 
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who receive no such training may be reached only 
by the churches, of which at present the vast 
majority will advance them not one inch in real 
religious intelligence. Here is another reason for 
sustaining and increasing the support of our free 
churches in every part. 


Two American Girls 


WO AMERICAN GIRLS each twenty years 

old go bad. One kills herself. The other must 
serve ten years in prison. These are facts in the 
news last week. One is the daughter of Polish 
parents, an immigrant, brilliant of intellect, charm- 
ing in person, promising of a wonderful career. 
The other is the youngest of eight chil- 
dren, born in a basement, of American parents 
illiterate, immoral, negligent of the child always. 
New York. One studies hard and reveals her 
genius; her friends and acquaintances rejoice 
hardly less than her mother and two brothers. 
The other has no schooling, but goes begging on 
the streets, and as a child of four years is taken by 
a children’s society, and later by an aunt, who 
when the girl is fourteen deserts her, as the mother 
did before her. One is skillful in the law, can 
write, is an artist, and launches upon a career 
that all believe will mean service for humanity. 
The other comés to the time of adolescence, still 
buffeted this way and that by relatives, and is 
first helping to feed her parents and then is cast 
out by sisters who disapprove her conduct with 
sailors and such-like. 

One says to herself: “I will live my own life. 
T have talent, and I shall do with it as I please.” 
Accordingly, she chooses companionship in that 
perfumed atmosphere where the rights of the senses 
are sanctified with rotten sophistries. The other 
says nothing, because she has no wit for speech. 
She pursues the dank ways of life, craving expres- 
sion after the sodden manner of her foul but not 
hypocritical environment. The flesh must have its 
fling. One marries a fake nobleman who despoils 
her by drugs,—a bootlegger, a gambler. The other 
follows no such formality in order to live with a 
man after her own kind and leading. One for- 
sakes her husband to ruin a home by taking an- 
other man from his wife. The other marries a 
husband and leaves off her paramours in order 
to go into the business of banditry. She becomes 
with her husband the first-page feature—the 


_bobbed-hair bandit. One makes a compact with the 


married man and lives so basely that never a decent 
thought rises to expression, and her one outstand- 
ing act is an attempt to kill his wife, killing in- 
stead the woman’s protector. The other rises from 
success to success holding up men with a gun and 
robbing them, until she is rich enough to ‘spend a 
yacation in Florida with her husband-accomplice. 
One is arrested, and, coming to herself, swallows 

a lethal draft—and it is over. The other also is 
ected, and the judgment of the court is ten 
Two girls, two origins, two trainings, and 
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The Presbyterian Conflict 


T IS CLEARLY established now that Dr. Harry 

Emerson Fosdick does not accept the five points 
of Calvinism as a whole, for he has distinctly stated 
his position on the errancy of the Bible and the 
unessentialness of the doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
of Jesus. We may look for the issue, therefore, 
at the General Assembly in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
this month, and the outcome can hardly be less 
than a definitive affirmation by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. Compromise it may 
be, or it may be a fundamentalist victory, with 
the inevitable departure from the denomination 
of all ministers who have taken the relatively lib- 
eral attitude. Our opinion inclines to the latter 
result. 


Another “Community” Church 


ERE IS ANOTHER specimen of a “commu- 

nity” church “maintaining continuous Prot- 
estant services open to worshipers of all creeds.” 
Tt is a church formed by the combining of two 
Methodist congregations, and occupying a new 
memorial building given by a lady of wealth. The 
joker is in the description of the title to the prop- 
erty. . We read, “The trustees of Pope Memorial 
Church property valued at approximately $200,000 
guaranteed to give to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church the perpetual right to use the church 
property.” The Methodist bishop presided over 
the union meeting, and he controls all the condi- 
tions, just as he would in any out-and-out Method- 
ist congregation, which this really is. Of course 
the new minister is of the same denomination. We 


‘sometimes think that in the subtle art of diplo- 


macy the Methodists 
Christendom. 


are the cleverest people in 


Over and Over 


K HAVE TO SAY it over and over again, 

because there is no other way to get an idea 
home. It is one of our major themes. The only 
religion fit for America is liberal religion; the only 
church, a free church. Charles Eliot Norton spoke 
to one of our denominational gatherings during the 
Civil War, October 13, 1863, in Springfield, Mass, 
as follows: 


The liberal Christian is a liberal in politics. The man 
who is an American, not merely by birth, but by confi- 
dence in American principles, is necessarily a liberal 
Christian. The peculiarity of Unitarianism is, that it is 
not a sect, but a protest against sectarianism. It is the 
only religious body that represents the genius of republi- 
can institutions. The opening Declaration of Independence 
is not only a political, but a religious doctrine ; and nothing 
but a falling-away from this idea has brought danger upon 
the State. We owe a debt of gratitude to the fathers for 
the religious faith which they combined with their poli- 
tics. But their religion was the thing of a class: they 
had hardly any conception of the true idea of Christianity, 
the brotherhood of the race. Now religion and politics 
have entered upon the same course, and both seek the 
freedom of the human soul. To the Church Universal, 
all men are equal, and all possess inalienable rights. The 
gospel of Christ is the gospel of democracy... . 4 America 
has led in liberal politics; and it is hers to lead in a free 


religion. 1a 
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Good News from Home! 


How the Washington disclosures impress a far-away American 


Sorta, April 15. 
S THE AMERICAN many hundreds 
of miles from home reads the tele- 
graphie dispatches, or peruses the paper 
from home, in these days of ‘Teapot 
Dome” scandals, feelings of dismay are 
apt to cloud his vision. Disclosures of 
liquor scandals, Firpo film exhibitions in 
violation of the country’s basic laws— 
before high-placed officials, and tortuous 
legislative inquiries for the purpose 
of “putting into the record” the mis- 
deeds of this or that public man, this 
or that political party, cause the Ameri- 
‘an far from home to hang his head 
and murmur, “Quo vadis, America ?” 
That is the first impression of the 
lifting of the cover from the pot of 


ill-favored political stew bubbling at 
home, But there is another side to 


the question—a side that means good 
news from home, One of the outstand- 
ing features of the disturbing dis- 
closures wafted across oceans and con- 
tinents is suggested by the public 
reaction to the revelations. That re- 
action finds expression in the cry from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific: ‘So-and- 
so, found guilty or charged with such 
and such misdeeds, is not fit for public 


life. Never again must he fill any 
position of responsibility under the 
Republic. We will vote against him 


and his kind.” 


THE SPECULATION in the press 
as to the political future of even Presi- 
dent Coolidge, despite his complete 
aloofness from implication in any of 
the current scandals, is a vivid indica- 
tion of the earnestness and the inten- 
sity of the public feeling that the honor 
of the Republic, of parties, and of 
party leaders must be re-established 
beyond cavil. America wants to be 
clean again. 

Another piece of good news as the after- 
math of the current scandals is the fact 
that they have been proclaimed from the 
housetops. Much of the substance of 
these revelations has been whispered, be- 
hind screening palms, by public men in 
Washington and New York for weeks, 
months, and years even. The purveyors 
of these whispered charges hoped, in all 
probability, that they never would become 
public. They hoped, undoubtedly, that 
high-placed men who had smirched the 
Republic would fill out their terms of 
office free from smirch; that evil men 
would continue to pose as righteous, that 
they would continue to wear the mask 
of good-citizenship. For such whitened 
sepulchres the mills of the gods have 
ground exceeding fine, and in some in- 
stances the grist has not been slow to 
come, Disturbing events that have aroused 
public opinion at home have _ proved, 
among other momentous things, that evil 
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of any kind, like murder, will out. The 
aftermath of those foul-smelling disclo- 
sures has also demonstrated that what has 
happened yesterday in making hidden 
things public is apt to happen in the 
same connection to-morrow. That has 
been an experience and a lesson which 
the public service of the Republic needed. 

Of course, the politicians of both parties 
have been making capital for their own 


Keystone Photograph 
SOME OF HIS OWN MEDICINE 


GHTTING 
Nicholas Murray Butler demands the right to 
freedom of speech and protests the severe treat- 
ment he reeeives from many ministers for his 
attack on prohibition; but some college teachers 
remind him that he was an autocrat himself 
several years ago when some of the members of 
his faculty in Columbia University attempted to 
exercise their own academic freedom of speech 

and were dismissed summarily 


purposes out of the moral blot that has 
been smeared upon the eseutcheon of Dame 
Columbia. Senate investigators, or at 
least some of them, have been playing 
polities with zest and adroitness even 
While they sought, or purported to seek, 
to fix the guilt. Efforts have been made 
by politicians to ignore guilt where it 
belonged, and to blacken the names of 
honest men, in office and out of it. The 
highest in our land have not been beyond 
the reach of cavil or innuendo, so far as 
outward indications go, 

But there are indications unmistakable 
that the people have put on their think- 
ing-caps; that they are carefully and 
conscientiously sifting the evidences of 
legislative corruption or incompetence and 
of administrative tratticking with evil at 
the public expense. The panicky unwill- 
ingness of party chiefs to face the army 
of ballot-bearers with any candidate for 
office whom the voters might regard as 


even 


to the national conscience is proof of the 
sensitiveness of that conscience, The na- 
tional decision has been made; the prac- 
tical politicians are ‘scurrying to adjust 
themselves to it, 

Many citizens who perform their full 
moral and material duty to the state, and 
measure their lives by their success or 
failure to perform it, have had many 
bad quarters of an hour when the list 
of suspicious performers, beginning 
with Senator Fall, and ending up to 
date with Attorney-General Daugherty, 
began to be publicly recorded. The 
chances are that the list by the time 
these lines are printed in THe RrersTer 
will be lengthened and made more 
odious. No man may yet tell where 
and when the “finis” to the list will be 
written, Good citizens, when they open 
their newspapers each morning, with 
their fresh disclosures of charge, accu- 
sation, or suspicion, have had to reflect 
upon the parlous times that have come 
upon the ship of state, the good ship 
Democracy, which Washington and his 
collaborators launched amid the plau- 
dits of mankind, These thoughtful ob- 
servers of sinister events may have 
Whispered in alarm, “This shows that 
democracy is a failure; that govern- 
ment by the people and for the people 
is proved inadequate by its results.” 


AWAY WITH SUCH faint-hearted 
reasoning! America’s reaction to the 
cloud that has stretched over her po- 
litical sky tells a different story and 
suggests a different prophecy, America 
is in the throes of a great moral 
awakening. This is a season of na- 
tional heart-searchings. Out of these 
heart-searchings with bowed heads will 
come fresh and convincing proofs of 
the moral vitality of America and of the 
fitness of her institutions to survive, Even 
if out of the steam of the boiling caldron 
of misdeed and protest a third party 
should emerge—what of that, except a 
bitter disappointment for the professional 
politicians of the parties blanketed by the 
new craft? Just as the Sabbath was 
made for man, so were parties made by 
men for the pursuit of the objects of goy- 
ernment. If the Republican and the 
Democratic parties prove unwieldy and 
unresponsive instruments in the hands of 
the people, let the new party come to 
show us new ways. The people are 
aroused to the need of their political 
life as never before in our day. They 
will discard the unresponsive instruments 
and fashion instruments that will respond 
to their will, They will do that in the 
fullness of time, The only question is 
whether the fullness of time has come. 
And there are signs in the political sky 
that it has come, 


remotely implicated in the events — 
that have led to the trumpet-like appeal — 


i 


i 
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The Return of Mystery 


With the coming of modern theology. we are humble yet eager 


R A LONG TIME both 
and rationalistic theology 


traditional 
banished 


y mystery from its place in the world and 


its rdle in human life and thought. It 
yemoyed all yeils from all objects of 
thought. It gazed typon the naked reali- 
ties, and knew them through and through. 
God, the world, and man were completely 
comprehended. All worlds were fully 
mapped. The geography of earth, heaven, 
and especially hell was minutely surveyed. 
The nature and functions and dispositions 


of the members of the Trinity were fully 


known; the number of the saved and lost 


“impenetrable darkness. 


ph 


4 


was counted; the creation of the world 
with respect to its date, its material, its 
condition, its course, its final dissolution, 
was fully understood; the plan of salva- 
tion was completely articulated, from its 
conception in the mind of the Father, its 


execution by the Son, its application by the 


Holy Spirit, and its appropriation by the 
saved. There was no mystery left. Hvery 
yeil was lifted and thrown away. In place 
of mystery and the mind’s sense of its 
need, mystification was substituted, which 
is a manufactured, artificial mystery which 
confuses the mind and makes it wander in 
The rationalistic 
complete a 
for 


did not have so 
but it had as little use 


theology 
theology, 
mystery. 

Science, too, banished mystery. There 
was no room for it in its world, and as 
for the theological world, it was the pipe 
dream of men removed from contact with 
reality. It never existed, and so mystery 
eould not be exiled to it. Science, es- 
pecially in the minds of the smaller 
scientists, turned into still smaller philoso- 
phers, could explain everything. Given 
original atoms and their movement, all 
their actions, their combinations, their 
relations, their laws, their products, and 
the whole pageantry of the world, the 
whole drama of the soul, and the epic of 
the race could be completely compre- 
hended, thoroughly understood. Science 
thus captured by materialistic philoso- 


phers had no place for mystery. As Sul- 
livan says: 
“The Universe of Science becomes 


finally a universe from which all mys- 
tery is banished and where the only 
ultimates are small, incomprehensible 
Spheres whose movements and com- 
hinations produce—everything.” 


We observe, however, the return of mys- 
tery. Like great poets, patriots, philoso- 
phers, and religious souls, banished and 
exiled for a season, but returning with a 
higher appreciation upon the part of the 
people who banished them, mystery now 
returns, brought back and welcomed by 
the new science and the new theology. 
Science in the greater minds who are 


* dedicated to the study of the world is 


hot inimical but friendty to mystery, It 
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The author of this article is Abbott 
Professor of Theology in the Theolog- 
ical School in Harvard University. 
He has been maintaining with a re- 
markable. degree of acceptance among 
laymen the relation of theology to re- 
ligion in a time which is gradually 
learning that you cannot have spirit- 
ual vitality anless you have intellec- 
tual vigor; that you cannot advance 
the social order crying for justice 
and readjustments without affirming 
in cogent and thorough order great 
doctrines concerning God and the wni- 
verse. 


was Maxwell, the 


remarked : 


great physicist, who 


“Tt is a universal condition of the en- 
joyable that the mind must believe in 
the existence of a law, and yet have a 
mystery to move about in.” 


Well, the scientific mind has of late been 
moving about in a world where mystery 
is met at every turn of the road and in 
every object studied. There is a new 
science of nearly everything, or new ad- 
vances in the scientific study of everything, 
from the electron to man, and everything 
known and the great things still unknown 
make for a profound sense of mystery. 
There are veils over everything,—some 
partly removed, others scarcely touched ; 
some diaphanous, others thick of texture ; 
and so our fragmentary knowledge as 
well as our profound ignorance make us 
realize how much mystery there is in the 
world, and how much at home mystery is 
in all the sciences. Speaking of the new 
conceptions of science, a scientist has said: 


“And surely no one can fail to see that 
they promise not only fascinating re- 
gions of thought, but a new liberation 
of the human spirit. Mystery, but 
more wonderful and full of promise 
than ever, has been restored to the 
Universe.” 


We observe the same fact too in respect 
to our own lives. The mystery of per- 
sonality is beginning once more to im- 
press the mind. “I am fearfully and won- 
derfully made,” declared the Psalmist, and 
that is the impression made upon all stu- 
dents of human nature, and the expres- 
sion that gives it adequate utterance. All 
the sciences that concentrate on man from 
chemistry, through biology up to psy- 
chology, have a new sense of the amazing 
wonder and the profound mystery of his 
total being, from the elements that con- 
stitute his body, and their new relation 
and higher combination and different di- 
rection through life that supervenes upon 
them, to the sensations that stream in 
upon him, the mind’s reading of their 
meaning and value, and the new world 
to which they introduce him, and the 


greater and higher world to which they 
are introduced and of which they are made 
a part through the mind, and the still 
more marvelous and amazing life of the 
mind, in its inner recesses, in its abysmal 
depths, and in its infinite spiritual ranges 
in contact everywhere with Divine Reality, 
—all these sciences have a new and a 
profound appreciation of the mystery of 
our human life. The first reference of 
Hinstein’s theory of relativity is to the 
astronomical world, but the new reference 
now being made by his peers in the realm 
of thought is to the human mind itself, 
An altogether different rédle is assigned 
to the human mind. As Sullivan says: 


“So far as the exterior universe and 
the laws of nature are concerned, we 
see that the primary entity is the mind 
itself. It is the mind which has 
created, not only space and time, but 
the matter it has put within that 
framework. The mind has not created 
the universe out of nothing, it is true. 
But it is almost impossible to say any- 
thing intelligible in the old sense about 
the fundamental entities to which 
Einstein’s theory leads us. Professor 
Eddington suggests that they may be 
‘the very stuff of our consciousness,’ 
a somewhat mystical remark which 
nevertheless shows the trend of the 
new speculations,” 


The new scientific advance is coming 
pretty near to Kant and the idealists. 

It is, however, in religion and theology 
that we find a new welcome to mystery. 
Religion when true to its nature, and at 
its best, has always moved about in a 
world of mystery. Mystery presided at 
its birth, attended it on its way through 
history, and now makes it a greater and 
deeper reality in the minds of men. For 
religion confronts mystery everywhere. 
Nothing is as it seems, Everything refers 
to something behind, above, and in itself 
greater than itself and upon which it de- 
pends for its existence. Every bush is 
afire with God. And the world in its 
immensity, depth, continuity, movement, 
law-abidingness, stirs the heart to ponder, 
and wonder, and produces a profound sense 
of mystery. When some one asked Morley 
what he did, as a guest of Gladstone, 
when that great statesman and devout 
soul read prayers, the reply was that he 
attended the service, and justified his con- 
duct not on grounds of etiquette, but on 
spiritual grounds, saying, ‘I pity the man 
who would not bow in reverence before 
the mystery of the world and of our human 
life.” 

The mystery which true religion recog- 
nizes and appreciates is not some artificial 
construction by stupid minds, which are, 
as we said, mystifications which confuse, 
nor sheer, thick darkness which the super- 
stitious folk suppose constitutes religion, 
but rather the natural mystery inherent 
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in everyihing in its inner essence, manifold 
relations, place in the whole, and value 
therein. It is a mystery due not to thick 
impenetrable darkness, but to excessive 
and inaccessible light. It is a mystery that 
challenges, that attracts, that holds us 
spellbound and profoundly reverent. 

With mystery playing this great réle in 
religion, the new theology has a different 
temper. It is profoundly convinced that 


A Liberal Sahaol for Boys Be 4 
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Mind is in and over and back of all things ; 
that we can think the thoughts of God 
after Him; that it is our bounden duty to 
love God with the mind as well as with 
the heart. Mystery does not repel it, but 
attracts it; does not estop it from its task, 
but inspires it. It is eager, arduous, hope- 
ful, but it is very modest and most humble. 
It gives the priority and the primacy to 
religion itself and knows enough of God 
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and things spiritual to realize keenly how | 
much it does not know, and it has the, 
moral courage to confess its ignorance, and | 
the spiritual grace of patience to wait for | 
further revealings. Yesterday a too om-, 
niscient theology banished mystery ; to-day | 
mystery is banishing this theology, but) 
all humble theologians are allowed to re-‘ 
main and to pursue their high vocation in | 
humility and with docility. 


Hackley is charming for situation, admirable for work: 


N AMERICA there are approximately 

3,000 institutions which are qualified 
to prepare boys and girls for college. Uni- 
tarians are especially interested in two 
of these schools. Proctor Academy, in the 
New Hampshire hills one hundred miles 
from Boston, receives both boys and girls. 
Hackley School, overlooking the Hudson 
River at Tarrytown, twenty-five miles 
from New, York City, accepts boys only. 

Upon a recent visit to Hackley, follow- 
ing a burst of enthusiasm inspired by the 
most casual inspection of the wonderful 
group of buildings, a square meal in the 
school dining-room, a chat with the mem- 
bers of the faculty, and an insight from 
the headmaster into the purpose of the 
School, the writer exclaimed : 

“But I never knew that Hackley owed 
its being to Unitarian influences !” 

To which the headmaster, using the 
vernacular that best fitted the case, 
replied : ; 

“That's what they all say.” 

It developed, however, that this was a 
slight exaggeration. There are thirteen 
boys in the School this year who come 
from Unitarian families. Only one of 
them says he is there because of that fact, 
but three others agree that their parents 
selected Hackley after consultation with 
their ministers. Side by side with these 
thirteen Unitarian boys are thirteen from 
Presbyterian families. The Hpiscopalians, 
with twenty-seven, are in the lead. There 
are six Christian Scientists, five Catholics, 
three Congregationalists, three Baptists, 
two Lutherans, one Methodist, and one 
Reformed. The remainder, about twenty 
boys, failed to furnish this information 
when asked, one fourteen-year-old lad ex- 
plaining his action by saying that his 
parents were affiliated with one church 
while he preferred another. 

This statistical paragraph appears to 
prove that Mrs. Caleb Brewster Hackley 

“achieved her hope when in 1899 she gave 
her home in Tarrytown for “a liberal 
‘school for boys.” To this day the aim of 
the religious teaching of the School has 
been to emphasize universal and simple 
truths of Christian living. Late Sunday 
afternoon throughout the school year the 
boys assemble in the beautiful Goodhue 
Memorial Chapel. At a recent service 
William W. Fenn, D.D., was the preacher. 
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A chorus choir of sixteen lusty young 
yoices sang an anthem, and the congrega- 
tional singing was a delight. All members 
of the School are required to attend these 
services, and each Sunday afternoon train 
from New York brings its quota of those 
who have received leave of absence at the 
close of recitation periods on Saturday. 
After supper and assembly there is inten- 
sive study until bedtime. MHackley has 
succeeded pretty much in eliminating the 
waste usually incident to the day follow- 
ing a recess. Monday morning instruc- 
tion is resumed on the momentum acquired 
during the previous week. ; 

But let us go back to Sunday at Hack- 
ley. In the morning the boys attend the 
church of their choice. In the afternoon 
there is recreation and refreshment. One 
may read, or hike, or tune in with the 
school orchestra, or just waste time. 
There has been very little snow and al- 
most no ice at Hackley during the past 
winter, so that the principal activity of 
the school hockey team was sitting for a 
group picture, but on a Saturday night 
in February there was a good freeze on 
the athletic field rink. Just before the 
dessert course at dinner the headmaster 
rose, clapped his hands, and announced 
that all who wished might go skating — 
but all should be back for the chapel serv- 
ice. They would be naturally, because 
those boys know that on Sunday after- 
noons the best preachers available are to 
talk to them. And the preachers, many 
of whom haye been to Hackley before, 
know that an unusually attentive congre- 
gation awaits them. It is difficult to make 
a selection for publication from a recent 
list of school preachers, but these boys 
traverse a broad field of religious expe- 
rience under the guidance of John Haynes 
Holmes, Dean Charles R. Brown, Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, Albert Parker Fitch, Wil- 
liam Pierson- Merrill, Samuel <A. Eliot, 
Tertius Van Dyke, Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Frank Oliver Hall, Carl H. Elmore, Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps, and Alfred RE. 
Stearns, principal of Phillips Andover 
Academy. To hear men such as these 
week after week is a liberal education in 
itself. . 

On Sunday also come parents to visit, 
and because Hackley is dealing with boys, 
some of the visits do not come under the 


head of- pleasant errands. Always there — 
are some boys who do not or will not 
keep up. The headmaster, Walter B. Gage, 
who prepared for Harvard at. Exeter, and 
went to Hackley- with the second class 
that entered, enlightens the disappointed 
parents in terms that cannot be misinter- 
preted. Hackley welcomes boys, the dul- 
lard and the student alike; but will per- 
mit none to stay whose influence defeats 
the purpose of the School and its aim 
to prepare boys thoroughly for further 
study and to develop symmetrically all 
sides of a boy's life. Applicants are 
warned against the common error of over-— 
estimating their previous preparation and 
of seeking admission to classes in which — 
they cannot keep up. Boys who enter 
Hackley at thirteen and obtain six years 
of the School’s instruction and influence 
seldom fail to meet the requirements of 
the most exacting colleges in the land. 
New boys are not admitted to the senior 
class, nor to the junior class except under 
particularly favorable conditions. 

There is always room at Hackley for 
one more boy. of the right type, but 
Hackley steadily declines to provide a 
hayen where the boy who has neglected 
his opportunities in other schools may 
go and absorb enough information in a 
year or two to obtain entrance to college. — 
The ten teachers at the School have eighty-— 
four boys in their charge this year. The F 
majority of them come, as might be ex-— 
pected, from New York. Proximity bulks 
large in the selection of a school, though — 
at Hackley only ten of the forty-seven 


boys from New York state that this was 
a controlling consideration in their choice, — 


q 


| 
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There are ten boys from New England 
‘on the roll, every State except New Hamp- 
shire being represented. In registration 
by States, Ohio follows New York, with 
eight. New Jersey and Pennsylvania con- 
tribute five boys each. From the Middle 
West, Illinois sends three, and Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma one each. The 
roll is completed by one each from Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and South America. 
Their college destinations reveal as_ 
varied a selection as their geographical 
distribution. Yale, Princeton, and Har-, 
vard are the favorite colleges with this 
year’s student body. Williams is a good 
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fourth. Smaller numbers are preparing 
_ for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
_ Bowdoin, Brown, the University of Cali- 
fornia, Cornell, Dartmouth, and Wesleyan. 
5 The loyalty of Hackley alumni has had 
2 preponderating influence in the selection 

of Hackley as a preparatory school for 
these boys. Thirty-two of them are there 
_ to-day because some alumnus recalled his 
“school years with enthusiasm sufficient 
to inspire his younger fellows to desire 
to share the Hackley spirit. The reputa- 
tion of the School influenced fifteen others 
in their selection, and ten boys who had 
hecome acquainted. with the headmaster 
decided they wanted to continue their 
education under his direction. Two boys 


an 


- who consulted the man higher up, that 


is, some officials of the colleges they de- 


sire to enter, are at Hackley on their 


=) = 


recommendation. And two others liked 
the location of the School, the buildings, 


and other things they saw on a visit. 


To one whose earliest recollection is 


_ of a district school and whose own college 


eT 


days are now long-past, Hackley’s location 
and equipment are a revelation. The 
buildings stand on a platform nearly five 
hundred feet above the majestic Hudson 
River, and about half a mile from Mrs. 


- Hackley’s home, where the first class. was 


received. The seven boys who were ad- 
mitted the first year greeted nineteen 
others when- the second autumn arrived. 
Mrs. Hackley at once recognized the need 
for expansion, purchased the present 
property, and within three years from its 
founding the School was moved. To-day 
the visitor finds the Goodhue Memorial 
School Building, the Raymond Science 
Building, the Library, Hale Tower, the 
Minot Savage and Philip Savage dormito- 
ries, the Goodhue Memorial Chapel, head- 
master’s house, gymnasium, swimming- 
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pool, athletic field, hospital, and the build- 
ings required for the help and the mechani- 
cal needs of the School. 

Hackley offers to boys a curriculum that 
is all it should be—a headmaster who is 
able to create and maintain the kind of 
atmosphere most needed in the habit- 
forming years of youth; a faculty who 
know their subjects and can communicate 
them, and whose method is team play ; 


and in location and equipment it is un- 
surpassed. The eighty-four boys who are 
now there are a group to inspire the new- 
comer to their ranks to supreme effort. 
All praise to the loyal alumni through 
whose interest such a large percentage of 
the present student body has been enrolled. 
Such loyalty means that in due time they 
will be sending their own sons to Hackley 
in the fall. 


Christian Foundations 


2. Forgiveness of Sins. Here it may 
be well to consider a little what this 
idea meant in the early Christian cen- 
turies, because that meaning was after- 
ward strangely lost. In its negative as- 
pect it was at first a proclamation of 
emancipation from oppressive sacerdotal 
Systems that rested like a great weight on 
the human spirit. Those systems had 
small use or place for any doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sins. According to them 
one did not have his sins forgiven; he 


_ paid for them, or worked out the penalty 


that was imposed as their punishment. 
The thought of God’s government had 


long been modeled on that of an earthly 


, 
a 


monarch. So long as people did not get 
in the monarch’s way he let them alone. 
But when he found them troublesome, or 
transgressing some of his commands, nat- 
urally his anger was kindled against them 
and he sought to inflict punishment upon 
them. But these unhappy people had no 
idea that they could ask his pardon and 
be forgiven. What they had to do was 
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to purchase his forbearance by sacrifice ; 
to pay him for holding off his heavy hand. 
God had certain representatives or brokers 
in the world who would attend to that 
business for them. To them the culprit 
could go and buy off the power that 
threatened them with harm. It is easy 
to see what terrible influence these celes- 
tial brokers held in their hands, and it 
would have been an exception to every 
known rule of human behavior had they 
not abused it. 
abuse it; and thus grew up one of the 
worst tyrannies that the human mind 
ever had to shake off. 

Now one of the most salient and pro- 
nounced features of the teaching of Jesus 
is found in what he had to say about the 


Unquestionably they did | 


forgiveness of. sins. To him this was a 
very great matter indeed. He taught that 
God was always ready to forgive the re- 
pentant heart, without -the payment of 
any such satisfaction as the priests de- 
manded. At least the priests themselves 
were swift to see that this was the pur- 
port of his teaching, and they hated him 
accordingly ; for he was aiming a deadly 
blow at the system on which their in- 
fluence and their livelihood depended. 
They accused him of blasphemy, because, 
they said, he assumed to put himself in 
place of God and forgive sins. It may 
be observed, however, that he was not 
accustomed to say, “I forgive your sins.” 
What he said was, “Thy sins are for. 
given.” , 

The Father in heaven, in whom he 
taught men to trust, could not have needed 
to be placated with gifts and sacrifices. 
In his view it was as one of the old 
prophets had said, “When the wicked 
man turneth away from his wickedness, 
and doeth that which is lawful and right, 
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he shall save his soul alive.” All that 
God asked was a repentant heart and a 
firm resolve to live a new life, and He 
was ready to blot out all remembrance 
of the past. This was the idea with 
which Christianity began, and by help 
of which it rose to power. Alas, that 
when it attained dominion it so much 
forgot this idea, and resorted to that 
priesteraft which at first it discreditéd 
and overthrew. 

But Jesus had also a great deal to 
say about the necessity that men should 
forgive each other. He would of course 
say this in accordance with his thought 
that man, as God’s child, should imitate 
his Heavenly Father’s conduct. But there 
is a deeper reason than this for the em- 
phasis he placed upon forgiveness. Hu- 
manity of the higher spiritual order, be 
it remembered, is engaged in somewhat 
desperate contest with animal instincts 
and passions that belong to a lower order 
of existence; and it needs the freest 
field it can have to make héadway in that 
battle. But one of the hardest obstacles 
it has to overcome is an unforgiving 
spirit, which, though it is “of the earth 
earthy,” masks itself in a livery of su- 
perior righteousness. 

When a human mind stands all but 
beaten in its conflict with temptation, 
longing and desiring to escape from the 
eyil ways into which it has been betrayed, 
climbing up a little way toward freedom 
only to fall back again into the mire of 
its sin, one of its heaviest handicaps is 
the discouragement that overwhelms it 
as it thinks of its own past. What is the 
use of struggling any longer, when neither 
God nor man is likely to overlook and 
forget what has gone before! This is 
the awful barrier that a fallen woman 
has to encounter when she tries to return 
to a good life. The world, she thinks, 
will not forgive her what she has done, 
and that practically condemns her to con- 
tinue a life of shame. 

Perhaps this illustration may serve to 
indicate the harm that is done by the 
unforgiving spirit which shuts up the 
kingdom of: heaven against men. It has 
the same effect as the system of caste 
in making men feel that in whatever low 
place they are, there they must remain. 
The great battle between good and evil 
in the world, we may say, is at any given 
moment not so very unequally balanced ; 
and therefore a’small hindrance or a 
small disaster may be serious and_, costly 
to the good cause. In itself, it may seem 
a small matter whether or not I forgive 
my brother, yet it may be one of those 
little weights that incline the social scale 
the wrong way. 

Suppose that at some point in the long 
battle-front the soldiers of righteousness 
encounter a reverse and check! No doubt 
it is well that they should feel the eye 
of the whole army upon them, ready to 
condemn them if they play a cowardly 
part; but it is not well if they are’ so 
condemned for a minor fault that they 
are overwhelmed with a shame whose 
stain they are hopeless of ever wiping out. 
Surely a good general would say to them, 
“Never mind about to-day’s defeat; win 
the victory to-morrow, and no one will 
ever think again of this momentary fail- 
ure.” 
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When one thinks of the way in which 
old grudges and race antagonisms live on 
age after age, and fill the earth with 
strife, he can but be sure that the removal 
of these feelings would make a mighty 
difference in the growth of the better 
nature of ‘mankind. The army of the 
Lord cannot afford -to allow its moral 
indignation to take on a tone of* personal 
hate. Too much is at stake, to permit 
it to indulge itself in that luxury. It is 
not asked to forgive until there are at 
least signs of repentance. But it will be 
wise, if it errs at all, to err on the 
lenient side; to take some risk that the 
repentance is not quite real, rather than 
turn back a possible recruit to its ranks 
by needless severity. He was indeed a 
wise teacher who said, “If thy brother 
trespass against thee seven times in a day, 
and seven times turn to thee saying, “I 
repent,’ thou shalt forgive him.” 

So of the relations between man and 
his Maker; it is far from being an en- 
lightened view of God which represents 
Him as unable to forgive till what is 
ealled his “justice” has been satisfied. 
The physical consequences of sin, being 
part of the physical mechanism of things, 
go on for a very long time. But we could 
not now worship a Deity whose disfavor 
was thus stretched out to children’s chil- 
dren, long after the original offense had 
been repented and atoned for to the ut- 
most of human ability. 

At all eyents, if men do continue to 
worship and believe in a Deity like that, 
we must expect that they will form their 
own lives much on that pattern. How 
can we hope, for instance, to do much in 
the way of prison reform, while common 
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religious ideas with regard to a divine 
penology flatly contradict other ideas that 
we are trying to put in force in the treat- 
ment of criminals and erime? 

Great horror is expressed of the “soft- 
ness” and “sentimentalism’” of those who 
would try something other than the “ter- 
rors of the law” as a cure for the moral 
ills of mankind, but one may submit that 
the old method of dealing with these dis- 
orders by some sort of thumbscrew and 
rack is not such a shining success as to 
discourage the inquiring mind from seek- 
ing a better remedy. We can remember, 
indeed ordinary human nature is. not 
likely to forget, the injunction, in a case 
where kindness does not work, “Let him 
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be to thee as an heathen man and a pub- 


lican”; but also we ought to remember 
the command to try first what kindness 
will do. 

And that we may remember this, the 
thought of a divine government above us 
all, which is long-suffering and: merciful, 
slow to avenge and ready to forgive, is 
of exceeding great importance. Religion 
is quite certain to set the key for the 
whole life of man; and we much want 
that key to be in tune with the best 
ethics we know. Our best social ethics 
now bid us depend, not alone upon the 
hangman and the prison cell, but on the 
reformatory, the probation officer, and the 
moral education of defective minds. 
Should not the man of to-day say, with 
as much earnestness and conviction as 
was ever put into the phrase, “I believe 
in the forgiveness of sins”? 


NEXT WEEK: “Man as God’s Child” 
(Continued)—“The Brotherhood of Men.” 


At the Gouge of the Interpreter 
DYNAMIC 


A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


NE OF THE STOCK remarks of those 

who like to point out alleged weak- 
nesses in liberal religion and to predict its 
ultimate dissolution is that it lacks dy- 
namic. Nothing short of the historic fidus 
receptus regarding Christ, it is believed, 
will equip a soul with this much-talked-of 
thing, dynamic. 
is rarely studied, for it is a mouth-filling, 
telling word,—‘dynamic.” A common 
word like “ower” would not do nearly so 
well as dynamic. We have a fine ethical 
system, it is said, but they lack dynamic. 
They tell us what we ought to be, they 
dazzle us with a realization of what we 
might be, but they do not give us the 
power to become what we ought to be and 
can be, lacking, as they do, dynamic. 

The assumption is that it is a correct, 
orthodox view of the nature of Jesus that 
gives dynamic. 

Of course “dynamic” is just a Greek 
way of saying power, or steam, or impetus, 
or stimulus, or enthusiasm, or staying 
qualities, or capacity to do, or a victorious 
attitude. 

Has orthodox Christianity alone the 
quality of communicating strength to 
weakened wills and of rousing men to 
the realization of the better possibilities? 


The meaning of the term 


To say so is to be singularly naive and 
forgetful as to the experiences of the 
past and the witness of history. It is to 
ignore the characters of Socrates and of 
Hillel, who lived outside Christianity. It 
is to forget the Stoic preachers whose 
diatribes brought many a profligate to his 
Senses and set his feet in the ways of 
righteousness. It is to be blind to the 
lives of good men all about us, who have 
not the alleged correct theology—and 
maybe none at all. 

The Christian is a human being, and 
whether orthodox or not, he is subject to 
failure to realize his best possible self 
quite as much as other men. 

‘All the dynamic there is for us is in us 
already. When a wonderful conversion 
occurs in the rescue mission, it is because, 
under the exciting music, the emotional 
preaching, and the surging yearning of the 
crowd of sympathetic people, the drunk- 
ard’s will is galvanized into a supreme, 
re-creating effort to become the man he 
sees he can be. A latent power has been 
called into expression, and he becomes a 
new man, sometimes for the moment, 
sometimes permanently. The power to be 
what we ought to be is in us, as in others, 
if we but call it forth. We have dynamic. 


» 
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Religion Around the World 


Gepec Tackles Problems 
of Applied Christianity 


Preceded by four years of planning and 
study, representative of the entire Prot- 
estant life of England, the Conference on 
Christian Politics, Economics, and Citi- 
zenship (Copec) met for a memorable 
week in Birmingham, England, April 
5-12. It was attended by 1,500 delegates ; 
it surveyed in comprehensive fashion the 
field of applied religion, made definite pro- 
nouncements on many important ques- 
tions, and took steps to make permanent 
its influence. 

How this influence may be perpetuated 
was told in few words by a working 
weaver. He warned the Conference that 
the resolutions it was adopting were in 
the nature of social dynamite, and de- 
clared, “We workers shall remember them, 
and when the time comes, we shall chal- 
lenge you to carry out your words.” 

Copee differed from the typical con- 
ference in that the material for discussion 
was carefully and intelligently prepared 
in advance, ‘on the basis of facts and 
opinions gathered from thousands of in- 
dividuals and: groups who knew first- 
hand the conditions about which confer- 
ence discussions revolved. In the four 
years of preliminary study, it is said that 
250,000 copies of questionnaires were Cir- 
culated. Twelve commissions published 
reports of their findings, and these’ re- 
ports were put into the hands of delegates 
some time in advance of the meeting. The 
sessions are reported as being marked 
by complete freedom of mind and utter- 
ance, a sense of spiritual devotion, a fine 
balance between concern for the gravity of 
social problems and confidence in their 
ultimate solution, frankness, and _ plain- 
ness of speech with courtesy and a defer- 
ence to the common aim, the disappear- 
ance of old dividing lines between Hstab- 
lished and Free Church and other parties, 
and a constant recognition of the serious- 
ness of the position to which the Con- 


ference . felt itself committed by the 
demands of the teachings of Jesus. 
Among the matters on which Copec 


made pronouncement, was the adoption 
of the declaration of its Commission on 
Christianity and War that the Christian 
Church “should unreservedly condemn, 
and refuse to support in any way, a war 
waged before the matter in dispute has 
been submitted to an arbitral tribunal, or 
in defiance of the decision of such a tri- 
bunal.” But the convention went beyond 
the Commission’s report and declared that 
“all war is contrary to the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus Christ.” The Com- 
mission frankly stated in its report that 
it was unable to agree on the issue of 
pacifism, and the Conference made no 
declaration on this issue, but declared 
against ‘persecution for those whose con- 
science forbids their rendering any kind 
of war service.” 

The Conference declared itself over- 
whelmingly against capital punishment. 
Although taking no position on birth con- 
trol, it called upon the churches “to in- 


vestigate thoroughly, and to consider, with 
the intention of offering definite guidance 
to perplexed consciences, this and other 
relevant questions regarding marriage and 
parenthood.” Bishop Cannon’s statement 
as to what prohibition had done for 
America was applauded, but the Confer- 
ence went no further in the drink ques- 
tion than to endorse loeal option. 

Copec is considered as preparatory to 
a World Conference on Life and Work to 
be held in Stockholm next year. <A simi- 
lar conference on the Christian Way of 
Life is being projected for America. 


Episcopalians and their Creeds 

Speaking on doctrinal controversies 
before the Episcopal Church Congress re- 
cently held in Boston, Mass., Bishop Law- 
rence said that “the real issue, which lies 
far deeper than the immediate settlement 
of these doctrinal questions, is -whether 
the Christian Church is to be a church 
wherein there is large liberty of thought, 
opinion, and interpretation, or whether the 
Church is to be even more than- ever 
broken up into sects wherein each con- 
tains only those people who think and 
believe just alike; whether in such an 
historic church as ours the layman is 
to have reasonable liberty of interpreta- 
tion, or whether he is to be limited in 
his interpretation to those of his bishop, 
his rector, or the general sentiment about 
him.” 

At one meeting, the discontinuance of 
creeds as requisites of church member- 
ship was discussed. In favor of this, 
Rey. Dr. George C. Foley, Holy Trinity 
Professor of Systematic Divinity, Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, declared: ‘Many 
desire to follow Christ who are perplexed 
about some of the church’s affirmations. 
It is simply tragic to have to leave so 
much genuine goodness outside the church, 
for it is all of divine inspiration. ‘We desire 
to have every follower of Christ as Lord 
within the family where he belongs; we 
therefore advocate the discontinuance of 
the creed as requisite to church member- 
ship.” 3 


The Story of Three Campaigns 


Northern Baptists are campaigning vig- 
orously to obtain $12,000,000 during 1924, 
the last year of a five-year pledge plan 
of $100,000,000 for general benevolences, 
including education. Although pledges 
have fallen below, and will likely not 
reach, the five-year goal, promoters of 
the plan point out that beneyolences of 
Baptists have doubled and in some cases 
trebled during the last five years. South- 
ern Baptists are determined to raise 
$27,000,000 this year to finish a similar 
five-year plan for $75,000,000. Method- 
ists report that between 1919 and the 
close of 1923 $85,428,355 was given to 
disciplinary benevolences, and $69,910.229 
to interests represented in the missionary 
centenary, a total of $155,338,584. 


Y. W. C. A. Moves to Abolish 
Doctrinal Barrier to Voting 


By a vote of 1627 to 366, the national 
convention of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association assembled in New York 
City approved on May 3 an amendment to 
the constitution designed to extend the 
voting membership in the Association to 
women of all Christian faiths. Before 
becoming effective, the amendment must 
also be approved by the 1926 convention. 

At present, any woman may join the 
Association, but only those members who 
hold membership in a church of a denomi- 
nation affiliated with the Federal Council 
of Churches may vote. The amendment 
states that, regardless of race or creed, 
any member may vote, provided she 
pledges her support and intention to up- 
hold certain purposes of the Association 
in her life and membership. She must 
pledge “personal loyalty to Christ as 
Saviour and Lord,” and accept “leadership 
and service in the Christian Church.”: 

The proposed change, however, loses 
some of its significance in view of the 
provision that it is not obligatory on any 
of the 400 local Associations. Every As- 
sociation will have the option of continu- 
ing under the present restrictions or adopt- 
ing the new basis of voting membership. 

The convention adopted a _ resolution 
favoring the entrance of the United States 
into the League of Nations. A pledge to 
strive for removal of the causes of war, 
to promote a constructive peace program. 
and to work for the outlawry of war as 
an international crime was voted by the 
students’ assembly of the Association. A 
gift of $25,000 a year for three years from 
Henry Ford and a promise from John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., to add dollar to dollar to 
what the delegates pledged for reducing 
the Association’s debt were announced. 
Toward reduction of the debt, the dele- 
gates raised upward of $23,000 in ten 
minutes. 


Methodists Vote Reunion 
Unification of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church with the Methodist Episcopal-~ 


Church, South, was approved, May 7, by 
an almost unanimous vote—802 to 13—at 
the Methodist General Conference in ses- 
sion at Springfield, Mass. The General 
Conference of the Methodist ‘Church, 
‘South, at a special session, will also take 
action on closing the breach that has ex- 
isted since 1844, and the unification must 
also. be voted upon by the ministers and 
laity of both churches through the annual 
conferences, a two-thirds vote of the con- 
ferences of both churches being necessary 
for ratification. 

At. this writing this is the most impor- 
tant action that has been taken by the 
General Conference. A further report of 
the sessions will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of THE REGISTER. 


Architects have estimated that churches 
of the United States will spend at least 
$200,000,000 in new buildings in 1924. 
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The Dawes Report 
To the Editor of Tam Cristian RuGIsTER :— 


_ At the beginning of Professor Carver’s 
article upon the Dawes Report in your 
issue of April 24 you say, ‘The intel- 
ligent reading of the report itself is a 
task for which this article is a kind of 
introduction and clarification.” 

Unfortunately, Professor Carver's ar- 
ticle, instead of clarifying, is misleading. 
It contrasts in this respect with an article 
on the same subject by John Foster Dulles, 
New York, in the Independent of April 26. 

For instance, Professor Carver says, 
“Tt therefore leaves in a rather bad light 
those self-styled experts who have told us 
with an air of authority that it was 
economically impossible for Germany to 
meet the requirements.” 

This language implies that the Dawes 
Committee think that it is economically 
possible for Germany to meet in full the 
requirements of the Treaty, whereas the 
Report makes it plain that Germany can- 
not do so. : 

The reference to “self-styled experts” 
implies not only that the experts who 
have doubted Germany’s ability to pay 
in full were wrong, but that the Commit- 
tee discarded the expert view. The fact 
is that the Committee’s report is valuable 
because its fundamental basis is the ex- 
pert view. The Committee says: 

“But the limits set by the economic 
balance, if impossible of exact determina- 
tion, are real. 
country’s currency to be permanently 
maintained, not only must her budget be 
balaneed, but her earnings from abroad 
must be equal-to the payments she must 
make abroad, including not only payments 
for the goods she imports, but the sums 
paid in reparation. Nor can the balance 
of the budget itself be permanently main- 
tained except on the same conditions. 
Loan operations may disguise the posi- 
tion—or postpone its practical results— 
but they cannot alter it. If reparation 
ean, and must, be provided by the inclu- 
sion of an item in the budget—.e., by the 
collection of taxes in excess of internal 
expenditure—it can only be paid abroad 
by means of an economic surplus in the 
country’s activities.” 

The Dawes Report rests on this prin- 
eiple upon which experts have always 
insisted; the Treaty does not. 

And Professor Carver says, “Another 
part of the Dawes plan which really 
shows the marks of genius is that which 
conditions the German payments upon 
some increase in taxation in France.” 

If the plan did this, it might or might 
not show ‘marks of genius,”’—in my judg- 
ment, not,—but the fact is that the plan 
does not “condition the German payments 
on some increase in taxation in France.” 
It conditions the German payments solely 
on Germany’s capacity to pay, and the 
payments will not be affected in the slight- 
est by anything France does about its 
own taxation. 

It would seem as if Professor Carver 
had been misled by some advance notice 
of the Dawes plan, and had not, at the 
time he wrote, read the plan itself. This 
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is to be regretted. The official text of 
the plan is now available, and Professor 
Carver ean readily correct his statement. 


Bosron, Mass. Rotanpd W. Boyden. 


[Mr. Boyden was unofficial delegate of 
the United States to the Reparation Com- 
mission for three years from March, 1920. 
Of the actual conditions in Europe, as 
bearing upon reparations, no one in Amer- 
ica is so well informed as Mr. Boyden 
is, and he speaks with great authority. 
—THE Eprror. ] 


Letter from Catherine Breshkovsky 
(Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution) 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The familiar phrase, “drink and women,” 
which I read in an editorial in your re- 
spected magazine, February 28, is not 
only “bitterly unjust,’ as the editor rightly 
says, but ignoble and degrading, as I would 
say. Not to mention the fact that all 
great men were sons of great mothers, 


‘ we know also that there is not one happy 


family or happy home without a woman, 
—not a child happy without a mother. We 
know also that all women are against 
wars, against alcohol, against all the 
ferocities, so largely extended over the 
world. 

I know women as well as myself. While 
in the Tsar’s prisons and in exile I came 
in close contact not only with admirable 
characters that suffered and died for the 
deliverance of their poor ignorant country- 
men, but with thousands of women con- 
demned as criminals. I investigated and 
scrutinized the causes of their arrest and 
imprisonment, and it was one case in a 
hundred when a woman had failed by her 
own fault. All the rest were victims of 
love or of their obedience to their hus- 
bands or lovers. Corrupted they were by 
the fetid environment of swarms of 
criminals, who within. prison walls be- 
come more bestial, more disloyal to their 
duty to protect weaker human beings. 

By thousands of examples I know also 
that it is the woman who saves the chil- 
dren from the abject vice of drunkenness, 
while the father comes home infuriated 
by the vapor of alcohol. It is she who 
preserves the young from that terrible 
habit. It is she, the poor, ignorant woman, 
who works to the utmost of her strength 
to see her children instructed and decent 
people. Nothing on the earth has been 
so sweet to me as the love and esteem 
of .women. They are the best connois- 
seurs of human psychology. They create 
and study life. 

One bad mistake on another question 
which we Russian democrats constantly 
observe when reading foreign papers and 
magazines is the great error they make, 
confusing in one notion the Russian people 
with the odious, hated so-called “Soviet 
Government.” Nothing can be more op- 
posed to another than these two elements. 
On one side our simple-hearted, Christian- 
minded peasantry, that makes up nine- 
tenths of the whole. population; on the 
other side a group of unmoral strangers, 
anxious to retain power @ tout priv, and 
all the profits connected with it; strangers 
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who hasten to revenge, to disgrace, to 
destroy the welfare, the very existence 
of the Russian people. 

One must know the history, the facts, 
and the circumstances in the course of 
events, to be able to judge rightly such 
a complete epoch as the Russian Reyolu- 
tion, as the behavior of the Russian people. 
Yet all diplomats are ready to acknowl- 
edge the Trotzkys and Zinovieffs as the 
legitimate government of Russia, never 
asking the will or consent of the hundred 
millions of her inhabitants. Betrayed by 
false promises, by a base demagoguery, 
those naive, inexperienced millions of 
peasants and workers now starve and 
perish from continuous epidemics, not see- 
ing the end of their martyrdom, while 
the diplomats and magnates caleulate and 
combine, expecting to get vast areas of 
riches contained within the territory of 
Great Russia. Not one voice raised for 
the sake of those who undergo all possiblé 
sufferings, all violations, trying to get on 
the way of brotherhood and truth! 

CATHERINE BRESHKOYSKY. 

PRAGUE, March 30, 1924. 


Immigration and Sociology 
To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have read with considerable interest 
the two articles in THe Curistian Rec- 
ister for March 6 and 13 on the immigra- 
tion problem, written by Mr. Edward H. 
Cotton. In the last article he gives, as 
a result of his interview with Prof. Rob- 
ert DeC. Ward of Harvard University, 
the biological view, which has been made 
popular by Lothrop Stoddard and Madison 
Grant. There is another view in the 
scientific world on the immigration prob- 
lem besides the biological one, which is 
represented by modern sociology. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER would do well 
to obtain an interview with Dr. Robert E. 
Park, a sociologist of the University of 
Chicago, in order to present the view- 
point of the modern sociologist specializ- 
ing on immigration in the United States. 
It will be always hard to find Dr. Park 
sitting in an easy chair ready to spin 
out theories on immigration, for he is 
generally on the field observing with a 
scientific attitude of recording facts. He 
is at present on a survey of race relations 
on the Pacific Coast. Hé has written ar- 
ticles on immigration for the student, and 
there are two books bearing on this sub- 
ject in which he gathered together a con- 
siderable amount of material. One book 
is entitled “The Immigrant Press and its 
Jontrol,” and the other, “Old World Traits 
Transplanted.” In the latter work H. A. 
Miller collaborated with Dr. Park. When 
Dr. Park is not on the field observing and 
studying, he is teaching at the University 
of Chicago. 

There. is a conflict to-day in the field 
of science which is not on the front page 
of the newspapers, but out of the conflict 
will come more practical results for hu- 
manity than will come out of the present 
theological conflict. Biology has had a 
“corner” in the scientific field for some 
time, with its emphasis on the germplasm 
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as the determiner of destiny. This view 
has been and is being popularized to-day 
in books and magazines. It is well for 
people to understand there is a modern 
school of anthropologists presenting ma- 
terials which confliet with the orthodox 
stand of biology. Anthropologists and so- 
ciologists of the modern school are ob- 
serving and studying, and they are not 
making any attempts to popularize facts 
discovered. Those who have been popu- 
larizing on the biological premise need 
to go back upon their premise in the light 
of recent anthropological researches. 


New OriLBANS, LA. J. B, TEGaRDEN. 


The Country Minister 
To the Hditor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Rey. Margaret Barnard, as seen through 
Tue RecisTer of April 3, is not the only 
person ruffled by the sentence she quotes 
from the issue of February 28, under the 
caption, “What is Your Minister’s Sal- 
ary?’ It hit my feelings the same way. 
But on a more careful reading it strikes 
me in a different way. 

What Miss Barnard says about the 
body of country ministers and the need 
of country parishes is all true. I have 
no quarrel with her. I am afraid I should 
be the sufferer if I had. But she appears 
to overlook the fact that the author of 
the article is writing, not as a theorizer, 
but as a level-headed business man, ac- 
customed to dealing with fundamental 
facts, and with sympathy for the under- 
paid. Also, in dropping off two letters 
from the word “smaller,” and isolating 
the sentence from its context, she con- 
verts a comparative statement into a 
positive assertion, that is, into a declara- 
tion the author did not make. 

Perhaps the author was at fault in 
using the word “requires” instead of some 
other word. It may be possible that he 
uses it here in a different sense from its 
meaning in other connections. As a mat- 
ter of fact, though, few country parishes, 
in seeking ministers, ever make as ex- 
tensive “requisitions” as most city par- 
ishes do. 

Another important fact is that while 
the “expensive” education of which he is 
speaking tells in the country as well as 
elsewhere, and while much professional 
experienee is necessary to deal success- 
fully with many problems peculiar to the 
country, many country ministers do effec- 
tive work with much less of either than 
is “required in places where the standard 
of living is higher.” 

Wspecially, the country-born and coun- 
try-bred minister has a “coign of vantage” 
in his knowledge of the country life, the 
manners and customs, the habits of mind, 
methods of thrift, the “folklore and tech- 
nic” which Dr. Carver has pointed out 
as so very difficult for the urbanite to 
comprehend, but which he has imbibed 
from his childhood. 

Add to this the “social experience” that 
comes from “contact with things that 
money can buy,’—if you can do it with- 
out spoiling his native straightforward- 
ness,—and you may make him a power 
in his community. 

Sticking as close to facts as space will 
permit, let me put the question, in imita- 
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tion of the author we are considering, 
“What does the country parish ‘require’ ?”’ 

The “proof” may be found in the can- 
vass of a candidate’s qualifications as 
we hear it “on the street.” Two points 
stand out prominently: 1. His ability as 
a preacher. 2. The way he meets folks, 
makes himself agreeable. His manners, 
the way he wears his clothes, parts his 
hair, or the color of his necktie excite 
little or no comment unless they are spec- 
tacular and suggest laughter. The first 
point overshadows all other points. And 
few country parishes ever go very far in 
looking up his record. 

But when the warrant is posted, “To 
see what the parish will do about hiring 
a minister,” the controlling factor is quite 
apt to be the salary he will accept. It 
is a practical business proposition. And 
the ordinary, hard-headed parish com- 
mittee will drive as hard a bargain with 
him as they would with any other hired 
man, if it were not for a certain standard 
of wages set up in the labor market, with 
the excuse that they must consider their 
resources. 

On the whole, I now feel that the whole 
article is worthy of publication as a tract. 


Bouton, MASs. J. H. PARpEEr. 


“We Can Understand You” 


Miss Ellen C. Morse, to whom the follow- 
ing letter was addressed by a Filipino 
correspondent, is an active worker in the 
Post-Office Mission, through which many 
hundreds of persons have been turned 
into the way of enlightenment and spirit- 
ual progress. The present instance is 
extraordinarily interesting, because it re- 
veals hopefully the desire for liberal reli- 
gion among a people whose political for- 
tunes are a sacred charge in our Nation’s 
keeping. It is significant that one Filipino 
“mission” follows another to Washington 
from the Islands, appealing for national 
independence. Of the political expediency 
of the immediate granting of the great 
desire there is respectable doubt; at the 
Same time, any people which increases 
the number of its seekers of religious in- 
telligence, in keeping with a world of 
scientific method and of overspreading 
democratic institutions, is certain to at- 
tain its end in due season if it faint not. 
—THE EpIror. 


My dear Miss Morse,—yYour letter has 
been received yesterday. It is true that 
for the first two years I have not failed 
to inform you about my work with our 
faith. I always remember my pledge to 
the American Unitarian Association, to 
which I was affiliated. 

A year ago, a friend, Mr. Sotero Eu- 
genio, now a teacher in the Blementary 
School of Pinili, Ilocos Norte, sent to. 
the American Unitarian Association an 
associate membership card with his fee. 
He was convinced that our faith and 
creed as unveiled by Dr. Savage and Dr. 
J. F. Clarke should be the dominant en- 
deavors in the Christian world, for then 
they would illuminate the chaotic thoughts 
of the pagans and Trinitarians. They 
would set this. world into peace. 

Mr. Eugenio’s conviction of the truth 
of our faith was enlarged and strengthened 
by the editorials and articles in Tur 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER, which is now cir- 
culated to all the teachers and pupils in 
our school. This, I think, is the only 
effective way of disseminating the truth 
of our faith, so that it would be good for 
me to continue to receive copies of the 
paper. ; 

As for the tracts and books, friends anc 
lovers of our creeds are reading them 
and constantly inquiring for sets of the 
Outline of Christian History as well as 
the Outlines of Church History, includ- 
ing the texts from which they were made. 
It would be good if these sets could be 
found in our stock, for reading purposes. 

I believe in the advisability of sending 
missionaries to the Philippine Islands for 
the growth of our faith in the only Chris- 
tian country in the Far Bast. Some re- 
ligious factions here now are receding, 
and their people are seeking for the more 
liberal faith like ours. At present the 
so-called younger generation are educated 
in the public schools. Their knowledge 
in science especially in the theory of eyo- 
lution tends them to understand the false- 
hood of the literal interpretation of 
Genesis. Thus they are inclined to be- 
lieve more of facts than of false religious 
philosophy. Now is our religious transi- 
tional period in the Philippines. 

The building of dormitories, schools, 
colleges, universities, church, and semi- 
naries in which summer courses are offered 
to students and teachers in the principal 
towns in the provinces will invite them 
to grasp the essence of the Liberal Faith. 
We young people here are Anglo-Saxon 
by education, and we can understand you. 
Thus our faith should be offered to the 
growing generation, and then with their 
influence, after a lapse of few years, will 
be able to take into the services their 
parents, whose faith and churches are 
dying out. : 

This letter may well be found in THE 
ReGIsTeR, so that readers and friends of 
the Liberal Faith might know the stand 
the Filipinos have, and the possibility of 
sending missionaries to the Islands. 

ARSENIO G. MANGAPIT. 

Piniu1, Inocos Nortsr, P.I. 


Good Friday in Erie 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have just been told that I am an 
atheist and that I am to be damned 
forever. It has astounded me. 

To-day is Good Friday, and while eat- 
ing a piece of candy I was told, most ve- 
hemently, by a co-worker that I was dis- 
honoring our Lord, Jesus Christ. 

When asked, in the same tone of voice, 
if I ate meat, I answered in the affirma- 
tive, and hands and eyebrows went up 
aghast all about me. 

Then I was told I was damned forever. 
I am much more aghast than the poor 
souls who told me of my everlasting tor- 
ture, because it is beyond the most hor- 
rible conceptions of my mind to imagine 
a God who would damn a man because he 
did not practice a form he did not be- 
lieve in, a justice who would sentence a 
man for believing and practicing what he 
thought to be the truth. 

It is impossible. 


Erin, PA, WILLIAM J. OHLER, 
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“Read Me and I Read Thee” 


FELIX E. SCHELLING 


Felix E. Schelling writes a word about books: 
“Would that mine enemy had written a book!” exclaimed the Psalm- 
ist—or was it Job?—thus confessing himself, whoever he was, a rancorous 


reviewer with a rod venomously in pickle. 
‘mine enemy,” but with my friends. 


My trouble has not been with 
Many of them write good books, 


‘indifferent books. None of my friends write bad books. I do not so much 


mind their writing books. 


It is the insinuating and often confident 


assumption that I shall have to read them that troubles me... . But 
after all, what matters it whether one is read or not?—except by the 


reviewers. 


Let us all be read by the reviewers. 


Reading will be an 


unusual occupation for some of them; and they, for the most part, deserve 
any misfortune that may befall them. 


The Day of Doom 


ALFRED R. HUSSEY 


Days or Dnriusion. By Clara Endicott 
Sears. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
-$3.00. 

A fascinating book. Miss Sears is to 
be congratulated upon having written a 
work which will appeal strongly not only 
to all lovers of old New England, but to 
all interested in crowd psychology and re- 
ligious history. With patient care, dis- 
criminating scholarship, and imagination, 
she has investigated a little-known by- 
path of American history. 

Most of us know something of the Mil- 
lerite craze which swept over this part of 
the country in the early forties of the 
last century, but'as to how it originated, 
who Miller was, how he came to exert 
such influence, the exact manner in which 
the strange delusion gripped the popular 
faney and reached its climax, we have had 
heretofore no accurate information. With 
painstaking care, Miss Sears has sifted 
the entire movement, examined all avail- 
able sources, separating truth from mere 
hearsay. Undertaking her task at exactly 
the right time, while contemporary evi- 
dence was still available, and many who 
could testify from personal experience 
were yet living, she has compiled what is 
likely to be accepted as a final and con- 
elusive examination of the subject. 

At the same time, her book has in it 
the quality of vivid life. It is saved from 
being a mere dry-as-dust historical record 
by the human sympathy and insight with 
which its pages are saturated. The story 
of William Miller, the prophet, is told 
with pathos and understanding. There 
is an abundance of anecdotes concern- 
ing his deluded followers, some tragic, 
many of them very funny. One chapter 
recounts a tragic romance in a vein keenly 
reminiscent of Hawthorne. 

The twenty years between 1830 and 
1850 brought stirring times to New Eng- 
land. A new idealism, a deep sense of 
foreboding mingled with high hopes 
kindled the majority of hearts. There 
was a sound of going in the tops of the 
%Inulberry trees. Men felt instinctively 
that a new era was at hand. The-wine 
of a new spirit was being poured into 


old wine-skins, with a vengeance. Among 
educated people, the movement took shape 
in loftier spiritual ideals, a widespread 
rejection of ancient superstitions, a clearer 
insight into the principles underlying ex- 
istence. Those were the days of Brook 
Farm, the Antislavery Crusade, the spread 
of Transcendentalism. The selfsame ten- 
deney toward the blazing of new trails, 
among people of slighter intellectual train- 
ing, produced an outburst of credulity and 
superstition. The more susceptible por- 
tions of the population, particularly those 
living in remote country districts, were 
unconsciously waiting for an influence 
which should sweep them off their feet, 
and plunge them into strange excesses. 

The spark that fired the explosion was 
the prophesying of the elderly farmer, 
William Miller, who suddenly appeared 
among them proclaiming that the end of 
the world was at hand. For ten years 
he went up and down the countryside 
uttering his warning of the approaching 
day of doom, his conviction being based 
upon calculations drawn from the books 
of Daniel and Revelation. At the same 
time, strange portents appeared in the 
skies. Meteoric disturbances, a comet of 
unusual size and brilliancy, and other 
heavenly phenomena added fuel to the 
flame. 

The result was that, as the time set 
for the apocalypse drew near, thousands 
of people embraced the Millerite teach- 
ings, and prepared themselves to meet 
the impending change. Tabernacles were 
erected. Fervent meetings were held in 
lonely farmhouses. Ascension robes were 
made. At the time appointed, the faithful 
betook themselves to burying-grounds, to 
hilltops, even to the tops of trees! Some 
took with them laundry-baskets, wherein 
they expected to go up! The prevailing 
excitement, the curious phases that the 
delusion assumed in certain types of char- 
acter, and the resulting chagrin and dis- 
appointment when the expected transla- 
tion failed to take place, the humor, 
pathos, and tragedy of the whole experi- 
ence, Miss Sears vividly records. Both 
as the story of a unique spiritual up- 
heaval and as a revelation of some of the 
possibilities latent in human nature, Days 
of Delusion deserves a prominent place 
among the books of the year. A.R. H. 
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A Clerical Novelist 


Nonn so Buinp. By Albert Parker Fitch. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 2.50. 

If any one believes it is not possible 
to write good sermons and good fiction at 
the same time, let him read this book. 
The author is a well-known clergyman. 
That he should pass from studies in theol- 
ogy to imaginative writings somewhat 
surprised his friends, since the two seemed 
too widely separated to find a place in the 
Same mind. However, we are not to for- 
get that some of the best-known novelists, 
past and present, secured their first ex- 
perience in the art of writing, composing 
sermons; their first knowledge of human 
nature in the daily round of parish visita- 
tion, notably Charles Kingsley of other 
days, and Harold Bell Wright of these. 

As we might expect, None so Blind is 
marked by characterization rather than 
stirring episode. As such it contains 
masterful delineations of motives and 
feelings. This character study consumes 
much space, but itis well done, though at 
times the philosophic and homiletie in- 
stinct is visible. Close analysis of motive 
does not make easy reading. Dr. Fitch 
wrote with a full knowledge of the people 
and the atmosphere he described; so far, 
his work is convincing. The background 
is Cambridge of Puritan traditions, and 
Harvard with its devotion to the esthetic, 
the scholastic, and the gentlemanly. The 
theme is the eternal, irrepressible con- 
flict between the generation that is pass- 
ing and the generation that is coming, 
though the author’s tendency at times is to 
drift away from his thesis in favor of 
the love story. We are bound to say that 
in places it reads like the author's first 
imaginative work, which it is, just as 
in places it shows a mastery of the diffi- 
eult art of making the actors in the story 
speak, think, and act consistently. If we 
might append a suggestion, an increase 
of episode and a lessening of dialogue 
would have added to its artistic merit as a 
work of fiction. KE, H.C, 


1950 


THE WRATH TO Comn. By BH. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

Another book from E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim always excites interest, though one 
fully realizes that it will be hastily writ- 
ten, lacking in those enduring qualities 
which make permanent fiction. Oppen- 
heim is an enigma. Able to tell a story 
with a dash, fascinating interest, and 
swift movement, he sacrifices quality for 
quantity. He evidently made up his mind 
years ago to write for readers who were 
not particularly discriminating judges of 
literature. The Wrath to Come is just as 
good reading as his other books. There 
is the same stirring action, the same 
clever imagery, the same strong plot. He 
carries the reader forward to the year 
1950, introduces him to world politics, and 
to a Pact of Nations established in 1930. 
Members of this Pact may not war or 
each other. America, however, is not a 
member, and may be attacked. This pos- 
sibility provides the theme on which Op- 
penheim displays his genius for building 
an international plot. It may be worth 
while to recall that previous to 1914 Mr. 
Oppenheim, in his stories of international 
intrigue, made predictions in fiction which 
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Not a castle in=Spain, but a home in Italy. 
island of Capri in the Bay of Naples, of Compton Mackenzie, au- 


thor of ‘THE Parson’s PRoGREss. 


The residence, on the 


The place 15 called Casa 


Solitaria, but 1s scarcely as solitary as Mackenszie’s other 
home on one of the Channel Islands, where he is a 
true lord of the manor and actual and legal 

; monarch of all he surveys 


were strangely realized in fact. He brings 
to all his work, this last included, not 
only a vivid imagination, but accurate 
knowledge of the development of inter- 
national relations. E. H. €. 


From a Friend of the Spirit 


REALITIES AND SHAMS. By L. P. Jacks. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

Here are fourteen essays prompted by 
reflection on the course of events during 
the last nine years. While they will not 
call forth the same hearty response that 
ministers and laymen of America gave 
to Religious Perplexities, they will be 
eagerly read by all who have learned to 
enjoy this clear-eyed, sure-footed seer as 
he leads them by actual thinking into 
the heart of matters of vital concern to 
all people who feel any responsibility for 
getting at the heart of important con- 
troversies. If in addition to this sundry 
folk look to them for light and guidance, 
these brief essays will be a tonic. There 
are many ways in which people who 
have at least been exposed to education 
are their own dupes when dealing with 
publie affairs. No one can read this book 
without parting with some of his own 
privately, perhaps publicly, cherished non- 
sense. It is a great friend of the spirit 
who can do that for us. W. F. G. 


Taking Stock 


Now THAT I’M Firry. By Albert Payson 
Terhune. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

This essay of only eighty pages has its 
worthy service to render to all who are 
fifty or over. It is always a tonic to 
look one’s assets and liabilities squarely 


in the face, even though one may not 
fully acquiesce in the author’s method 
of bookkeeping. Even though one does 
not qualify to be classed in the pros- 
perous set to which Mr. Terhune belongs, 
and even though the temptations to luxu- 
rious self-indulgence are not so pressing 
as they might be, there is in the book 
much sound counsel as to the reordering 
of one’s life to meet the requirements of 
advancing years. Surely unpalatable 
counsel was never given more blithesomely 
or with a finer spice of humor. 

In one particular he has taken an un- 
warrantably depressing view of the pos- 
sible fellowship of fifty with those of the 
younger generation. True it is, twenty- 
five has scant interest in our personal 
ancient history, but if fifty is intimately 
conversant with public affairs, with the 
current methods of control in business 
and politics, and if he will share this 
knowledge, he will find eager companion- 
ship in the younger set. W.F.G. 


A Recipe for Rotundity 


SYNTHERGEN. By Hal QGarrott. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 

If you were getting so fat you were 
afraid you would burst, wouldn’t you 
like to discover -with our young hero, 
Synthergen, that all you had to do was 
to stop eating round foods such as pump- 
kins, potatoes, eggs, and the like, and take 
to slender ones—celery, asparagus, and 
macaroni? Presto! your annoying rotun- 
dity becomes lengthy thinness! This magic 
diet was not wholly a success, for Syn- 
thergen became so tall that even though 
the janitor at school cut a trap-door in 
the floor to accommodate his legs, Syn- 
thergen was so uncomfortable that he 
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abandoned his education and retreated to 
the forest, there to live disguised as a tree. 

His many adventures form a diverting 
tale, ending with a visit to Santa Claus. No 
longer the simple old gentleman of former 
times, Santa lives in a palace so large that 


traffic butlers are busy directing automo- 


biles in halls as wide as boulevards. In 
spite of his elegance, it is a great relief 
to find Santa’s kind old heart unchanged. 
He reduces our hero to his proper size, 
enabling him to rejoin his parents and 


live happily at home, as all little boys 


should. In spite of some few dull spots, 
and sharp bits of humor above the level 
of the young reader, the book will amuse 
little children. E. M. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tur LEGEND or Stenpy HoLLow. By Wash- 
ington Irving. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott 
Company. $0.75. 

This is one of the delightful little books, 
beautifully illustrated in color, and finely 
printed, which this publisher is issuing 
in the Children’s Classics Series. It is 
a.pleasure to read again the story of 
Ichabod Crane, pedagogue, singing-master, 
knight errant, and his adventurous wooing 
of the buxom Katrina Van Tassel, with its 
tragic ending. Whether there are one or 
two points in it that the reader questions, 
or whether he doesn’t believe half of it, 
he will enjoy it utterly. 


SEVEN QUESTIONS IN DispuTH. By William 
Jennings Bryan. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.25. 

If you would like to know what the 
arch-fundamentalist is saying about Bible 
inspiration, the deity of Christ, the virgin 
birth, the blood atonement, the bodily 
resurrection, the miracles, the origin of 
man, here is an excellent place to find out. 
That is the only reason why a liberal 
should turn to this book. It illustrates 
Mr. Bryan’s popular dialectics. 


WHAT 1S MopERNISM? By Leighton Parks. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 

Dr. Parks has tried in this little book 
to present the point of view of the modern- 
ist in the orthodox churches. ‘The in- 
tellectual power of the writer is quite 
evident, and the dialectic employed is in- 
finitely more subtle than that which Mr. 
Bryan uses, but for honesty of mind and 
heart the liberal will award the palm 
to the latter. The book illustrates the 
recent definition of a modernist as one 
who sees farther than he dares to go. It 
shows, also, how various distinct groups 
are. gradually differentiating themselves 
about this: great religious issue. There 
seem to be four at present: the funda- 
mentalist, the traditionalist, the modern- 
ist; and the liberal. 


Books Received 


FRIENDS oF JESUS. By Lydia M. Glover. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. - $0.75. 

Nature Secrets. By Mary D. Chambers. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.25. 

Tup Spa. By Bernard Kelbermann. 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 

A VISION oF CHRISTIAN AND BUDDHIST FEL- 
LOWSHIP IN THN SHARCH FOR LIGHT AND RBAL- 
iry. By Dwight Goddard. Los ‘Gatos, Calif. 

Gop ANSWERS PRAYER. By. Carl G. Doney. 
New York: Abingdon Press. $0.35. 

TIDES or Inpra. By Helen L. Wilcox. 
York: Abingdon Press. $0.50. 
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‘The Arbor Day Shower 


in Pine Crest 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


It was in the breezy, sneezy days that 
mark the Moon of Plants that Bettina 
Ellis sowed the first seed that was to 
‘sprout with the magic of some modern 
beanstalk. At the close of Wayaka’'s 
meeting, the hostess demanded impul- 
sively: “Girls, has this Camp Fire ever 
done anything? I mean something besides 
having good times and ‘seeing beauty’ as 
the name denotes?” 

Winona gasped, Beth flushed, while 
Julia stammered: ‘“We-ell, we're earn- 
ing honor beads as fast as we can. And 
last summer we gave an outdoor cere- 
monial for the summer folks’— 

Bettina dismissed these achievements 
with an impatient shrug. “But don’t you 
ever plan community affairs? Oh, I know 
Tm a tenderfoot compared to you girls 
who were born here, but even if we've 
been here only half a year, it’s our home 
now. I'd like to start something good, 
aud so would Howdy. He was as tickled 
to find a Scout Troup here as I was to 
walk right into a Camp Fire. By the 
way,” she flashed another question be- 
fore the native daughters could find a 
voice, “have any of you an encyclopedia? 
Or good reference books? I’ve squeezed 
our library dry, and the folks vow if I 
ask another question they'll muzzle me!” 

“Oh, you’re writing an essay for that 
newspaper contest!” guessed Beth, who 
was returning to normal. 

Bettina nodded. “It’s about our early 
pioneer history.- You see, I used to talk 
a lot with Mr. Chapman. They were 
neighbors of ours in the city. He was 
writing a state school history then, and 
now it’s finished and we'll be taking tests 
in it next year.” 

Julia Randall squirmed uneasily. The 
only literature she could recall in their 
ranch home consisted of mail-order cata- 
logues, a weekly Farm Gazette, and grand- 
pa’s almanac. “Mr. Rawlins, the ranger, 


has yards of books, but he’s at the jump- 


ae 


ing-off place,” she ventured. 

Winona Lamb, whose _ grandparents 
were respected pioneers, tried to rise to 
the occasion. “We have stacks of books,” 
she admitted, then remembering their con- 
tents and condition, confessed frankly: 
“They're in the attic, most of them, and 
Im afraid a lot are old law books and 
science things. There is a set, though,” 
she thought hard,—“that look awfully dry 
and prosy. Some sort of Information.” 

“Thanks,” twinkled Bettina, “I'll be 
happy to meet them. But don’t you see 
we need books?” she appealed earnestly. 
“Why, those poor wrecks at school need 
pensioning! BWyen Webster is a total loss 


_ from I to U!” 


“Why, Bettie! From ‘me to you’ is 
correcter!” Beth murmured. 
Bettina giggled, then shot her newest 
idea arrow. “Girls, can’t we celebrate 
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The 
wonderful plan had sprouted full-robed, 
as Minerva from Jupiter’s brain. 

“My goodness!” protested literal Julia. 
“With the hills and woods full of trees 


Arbor Day by planting something?” 


Ma Nature planted? That’s ‘one thing 
we ain't got nothin’ else but,’ ” she quoted 
the village mammy. 

“No trees,” smiled Bettina. “Plant a 
library seed, or sapling if you prefer.” 

Beth’s imagination, once going, was apt 
to cover the ground like a hill pony. “I 
know! I always wanted to be in a real 
shower!” she exclaimed, ignoring Julia’s 
teasing. “I’ve seen you pretty wet.” 


The Land of Suppose 
MARJORIE DILLON 


There’s a wonderful game I can play by 
myself, 
Where I’m powerful as fairy or gnome; 
And I have such adventures, the thrilling- 
est kind! 
Yet I never need journey from home. 
I can stay in this chair, for there’s nobody 
knows 
That I’m truly afar in the Land of Sup- 
pose. 


Sometimes I’m an outlaw like blithe Robin 
Hood ; 
Through Sherwood 
stray. 
Then presto! a castaway Crusoe I dwell, 
Lone monarch of all I survey; 
And want what I please, not a goody but 
grows 
On my tropical, ocean-rimmed Isle of Sup- 
pose. 


with comrades I 


I can be, I can do anything that I please! 
IT have motors the best in the world; 
I travel by steamer, by submarine, too ; 
Through space in an airplane I’m 
whirled. 
Why, I’m even a fairy a-tilt on a rose, 
In my very own lovable Land of Suppose! 


And now let me whisper: I'll share it with 
you! 

But, sh! There’s a charm, understand,— 

Mix make-believe magic with cheery eon- 


tent, 
And the winged steed is yours to com- 
mand. 
In the free flight of fancy, the dullest day 
glows ; 
In that happiest country, the Land of Sup- 
pose. 


With enthusiasm she suggested: “A book 
shower, or good magazines would help. 
Let’s go tell Miss Eunice, quick!” 

“We'll ask everybody in or out of Pine 
Crest,’—Winona grew expansive now,— 
“from grandpaps to papooses.” 

“Why not suggest that the guests rep- 
resent a book or some well-known char- 
acter in fiction?’ was dear Miss Hunice’s 
big drop for the shower. 

“That’s a scheme. Who plotted it?’ 
inquired Howdy, Bettina’s lively brother. 
As Bettina hesitated he patted her brown 


head roguishly. “I thought so. Work- 
ing on all cylinders, as usual. Well, the 
Scouts have got to be in on it. Mind?” 
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“Mind?” echoed Bettina. “If you don’t 
help we'll never make you another batch 
of fudge.” 

Wither this dire threat or the joy of 
“something doing” brought every Scout 
to his tiptoes. For a time the innocent 
villagers felt conspiracy in the air along 
with an extra snowstorm. There were 
secrets to right of them, plotters to left 
of them. Then the strain relaxed, and 
every family in the community received 
the following explanation and invitation: 


A little shower, a pleasant hour, 
Wherein a plan we'll plant. 

Come-one and all, come short and tall! 
Don't tell us that you can’t. 

By hook or crook, please bring a book, 
Or else a coin will do; 

But come this way on Arbor Day— 
We'll warmly welcome you. 


The “time” was seven-thirty 
evening—but the “place” ! 

“How did it happen?” every grown-up 
demanded of the first young source of 
information. “That's The Wigwam! 
Why, that’s been empty ever since those 
college girls had a tea-room there one 
summer and didn’t’ pay expenses. Mrs. 
Knight asks such high rent for it, you'd 
think that cabin was a skyscraper.” 

The Scouts looked modest but knowing. 
By a lucky accident Howdy Ellis had 
been on the doorstep, so to speak, when 
Opportunity, that is Mrs. Knight, climbed 
off the motor stage one cold afternoon. 
She was a bird of passage that flitted 
at will from her city home to her moun- 
tain possessions. The villagers considered 
her uppish. Howdy, the only new boy 
in Pine Crest, had been up on her: hill 
learning the ups and dowus of snow- 
shoeing where the fellows couldn’t howl 
at his tumbles. Howdy, always friendly, 
came trudging by The Crags to find a 
lady in distress and great disgust. 

“I wrote that lazy Joe Lamb a week 
ugo to have a good load of wood here 
for me,” confided Mrs. Knight, justly in- 
dignant, and Howdy was all sympathy. 

“Joe Lamb is up working on the new 
forestry road,” he explained. “I tell 
you!” he exploded after wrestling briefly 
with the problem. “Woolly Lamb—I mean 
Willie—is one of the bunch. Tl go 
straight there. And Tad Neil has a burro 
and part of a cart. We'll get you enough 
wood to do over Sunday, sure.” 

Mrs. Knight beamed on him. “If you 
boys will do that for me,” she began 
gratefully. “I'U— What’s it worth?’ she 
broke off with her most businesslike 
frown. 

“Oh, you can settle with Mr. Lamb for 
the wood,” Howdy told her casually, “and 
we'll be glad to bring it to you just to 
be neighborly.” 

Mrs. Knight stared, but Howdy was 
neither making fun nor joking. ‘You’re 
new here,” she deduced briefly. “Well 
it’s surely good of you, and I won't for- 
get.” 

Somehow when those three boys came 
puffing up the hill, working much harder 
than the indifferent little burro, Mrs. 
Knight began to realize what a Scout 
will do in the way of a good turn. Her 
eyes were soft as they unloaded the wood, 
filled a box inside, and then insisted on 
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starting fires for her. -Of course, being 
boys, they had no thought of refusing the 
apples and cookies she urged on them, and 
as they-munched and helped her, they 
naturally discussed the plan shared by 
Wayaka and Scouts. 

“Now if it didn’t take you youngsters 
to wake up Rip Van Winkle!’ was Mrs. 
Knight’s amused comment. ‘The one 
thing we need in the summer, when folks 
flock to the hills, is a good library.” 

Howdy eyed her thoughtfully. “Seems 
to me we need it*worse in the winter, 
when there’s nothing much to do,” he 
observed, “Mother and Bettina are al- 
ways wishing they had Aladdin’s old lamp 
and could wish the city library up here.” 

“Where's it to be?” was Mrs. Knight's 
brisk query. ‘The planting of this bud- 
ding library.” 

The boys all talked at once. That was 
just the trouble. There was no place 
handy, unless Auntie Hope would loan 
them her front room. There was no money 
yet, no books, so the library seemed 
chiefly to be something hoped-for but not 
located. 

“Well, many thanks, boys. And you 
drop around and see me before you send 
out invitations,” was Mrs. Knight’s part- 
ing request. That it had happened simply, 
witness Howdy’s report to Bettina. 

“So she offered us The Wigwam, the 
niftiest little building on Main Street. 
Woolly said you could have knocked him 
over with a broom straw. Funniest 
thing,” he chuckled,—‘you know Tad 
never says but one thing when he’s sur- 
prised. and’”’— : 

Bettina’s quicksilver mind flashed ahead 
and she bubbled over. “So as usual, he 
said ‘Good-night!’” she guessed merrily. 
“Well, she is a good Knight, no matter 
what the grown-ups think. I have some- 
thing to tell you, too. Auntie Hope has 
given us two of her husband’s finest 
paintings for our library!” 

The Camp Fire Girls took turns read- 
ing to blind Auntie Hope, and Beth had 
been so excited over receiving this val- 
uable bequest that she had acted like a 
human pin-wheel till she could report to 
the girls. 

“And Miss Iunice is going to get mar- 
ried in June, so she’s giving us all her 
treasures, like a set of Alcott, and Shuke- 
speare, and Mark Twain,” Bettina jum- 
bled her authors regardless. “She's 
marrying a writer, you know, and won't 
need other folks’ books, I guess.” 

The big ranger, Mr. Rawlins, came 
galloping to town for grub and mail, and 
left a heavy, mysterious bag at the Inn. 
“Hor the boys,” he explained. ‘They helped 
me build new trails last fall. Good luck.” 
Bettina nearly expired of curiosity before 
Hlowdy came home. He made swift work 
of investigating the contents of the bag. 
“Books! Dozens of ’em!”’ he chuckled. 
“Boys’ stuff his brother left when he 
went to college. What's this at the bot- 
tom?” More fumbling, and out came a 
fine coyote rug. 

“To lay before the fireplace in The 
Wigwam,” decided Bettina, instantly. 

The very morning of Arbor Day an 
important package came to Bettina. With 
great self-sacrifice she dedicated the con- 
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The Shining Days of May 


Oh, the shining days of May ! 
Don’t you hear them coming, 
ing,— 
In the robin’s roundelay,— 
In the wild bee’s humming, humuining’? 
In the quick impatient sound 
Of the redbird’s restless whirring, 
In the whispers in the ground 
Where the blossom life is stirring? 
In the music in the air, 
In the laughing of the waters; 


col 


Nature’s stories, glad and rare, 
Told Harth’s listening sons and daugh- 
ters? F 
Surely, hearts must needs be gay 
In the shining days of May! 
—Lucy M. Blinn. 


Sentence Sermon 
Ile who knows what sweets and vir- 
tues are in the ground, the waters, the 
plants, the heavens, and how to come at 
these enchantments, is the rich and 
royal wan.—Ralph Waldo Mimerson. 


& 
test prize to the new library. The two 
books were Chapman’s “History of Col- 
orado” and Enos Mills’s “Wild Life in 
the Rockies.” 

In the spruce-bowered Wigwam gathered 
all of Pine Crest that starry evening of 


the shower, and nobody was _ stylishly 
tardy. There was a refreshing rain of 


coins, and a sizable stack of books be- 
sides. The little bald druggist was 
quaintly attired as the beloved Wizard of 
Oz. TBettina’s father, a whimsical, very 
tall man, marched about undisguised as 
Daddy Long-Legs. Woolly Lamb displayed 
a home-made wagon of the schooner 
variety which Beth guessed to be his 
“Covered Wagon.” Julia Randall kept in- 
forming every one that she was quite 
gentle, and finally Miss Eunice remem- 
bered “Gentle Julia.” Her brother, Oliver, 
went through comical contortions, declar- 
ing he felt like a corkscrew, before 
Bettina thought of “Oliver Twist’; and 
the wee curly-headed Lamb was, of course, 
Pollyanna. Droll Mrs. Carey came with 
downy chicks in a basket,—Mother Carey's 
Chickens, to be sure. 

Beth spent what was left of the night 
with Bettina, who tumbled into bed ju- 
bilant, her tireless mind racing ahead 
to further achievements. ‘‘Well, the shower 
is over,” she rejoiced, “and the infant 
tree planted. Now to see that it grows!” 

“Mercy!” yawned weary Beth. “Let's 
leave it alone till morning, anyway.” 

[All rights. reserved] 


Buttercups 


JANET GARGAN 


In the April sunlight, 
As in the April rain, 
Gold buttercups are bright 
That fringe the meadow’s train. 


In the swampy places, 
By the marshy stream, 

Their wee cuplike faces 
Make a golden gleam. 
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We All Need Outdoor Recreation 


President Coolidge has appointed the 
following committee to investigate the 
question of national recreation and to 
report on a policy: Secretary of War 
Weeks, Secretary of the Interior Work, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover, and Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt. The 
President says: 

“Our aim in this country must be to 
try to put the chance for out-of-door 
pleasure, with all that it means, within 
the grasp of the rank and file of our 
people, the poor man as well as the rich 
man. Country recreation for as many of 
our people as possible should be our 
objective.” 

Also: “The physical vigor, moral strength 
and clean simplicity of mind of the Ameri- 
ean people can be immeasurably furthered 
by the properly developed opportunities 
for life in the open, afforded by our 
forests, mountains, and waterways. Life 
in the open is a great character-builder. 
From such life much of the American 
spirit of freedom springs. Furthering the 
opportunities of all for such life ranks in 
the general class with education.” 


Wild Geese Resent Airplanes 


Recently two army aviators, Lieut. 
Homer B. Chandler and Lieut. M. L. 
Elliott, while making a flight from Buf- 
falo to Mitchel Field, New York, met a 
flock of wild geese. The birds, flying 
swiftly in their usual V, broke their 
formation and flew excitedly in all direc- 
tions, coming dangerously near the plane. 
By alert dodging, the pilot escaped perilous 
collision, for a goose caught in the pro- 
peller would probably have wrecked the 
plane. In spite of this incident the flyers 
made a record flight, covering the distance 
of 818 miles from starting-point to landing- 
field in two hours, twenty-one minutes. 


Alma L. Binzel Says 

“Planners of budgets in civic, fraternal, 
and religious activities will awake to the 
fact that costly facilities for recreational, 
social, and spiritual interests of adults 
must not be allowed to drain the treasury 
so that mere pittances are left for the 
needs of the young.” 

Alma L. Binzel is assistant professor 
of Child Training, University of Minne- 
sota. _—_—_— 


Luther Burbank Says 


“Education that stresses inherent good 
qualities in every child is more interesting 
to me than the culture of plants. En- 
tirely without biological comparison, the 
child as well as the plant has desirable 
tendencies and qualities—those. of the 
child to be nurtured into an active ap- 
preciation of good.” : 


Alice Stone Blackwell Says 

“The first requisite toward making echil- 
dren good citizens is to make them good 
men and women. ‘The school should do 
some definite work to this end, recognizing 
that, in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, 
the great Hindu teacher, ‘the first object 
of education should be the formation of 
character.’ ” 


} 
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Dr. Finley at Social Service Meeting 


Council issues statement of principles and program 


The meeting on the evening of May 21, 
before which Dr. John H. Finley, associate 
editor of the New York Times, will de- 
liver the Ware Lecture, has, by courtesy 
of the management of the Ware Founda- 
tion, been designated also as the public 
meeting of the newly formed Unitarian 
Dr. Finley will 
speak on “The Application of Christian 
Principles to the Problems of the Day.” 
The business meeting of the Council will 
be held at the dinner, which will precede 
the lecture, and which will be given at 
Unity House, with Dr. Finley as the guest 
of honor. 

A preliminary statement of the princi- 
ples and program of the Council has been 
issued by the Executive Committee. 
Robert W. Kelso, president of the Coun- 
cil and executive secretary of the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies, has given THE 
ReGister the following synopsis of this 
statement : 

“The Unitarian Social Service Council, 
inspired at the May Meetings last year 
and established at the New Haven Confer- 
enee, now comes forward with an interest- 
ing program entitled ‘Making the Church 
Socially More Effective. ‘Child Welfare’ 
is the proposal for next year’s activity. 
The Council, which has no further aim 
than to be.the co-ordinator of the thought 
and impulse of the Unitarian group in 
social service matters, urges ministers to 
give ‘spiritual dynamic’ to the social 
service efforts of their congregations. It 
suggests that the Laymen’s League pay 
special attention to providing comrade- 
ship, vocational guidance, and protection 
in labor for growing boys. This is a 
field in which the laymen have already 
rendered valuable service. 

“The branch Alliances are encouraged 
to continue their own special topic. ‘The 
Home,’ relating that study especially to 
child life and character-building. The 
Young People are asked to take up the 
problem of ‘Recreation. The Depart- 
ment of Community Service of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association would continue, 
as now, to serve as a bureau of informa- 
tion on social subjects. 

“The most interesting feature of the 
Council’s proposal is the three under- 
lying principles upon which it bases its 
program, They are: 

“J. The church should inspire larger 
understanding of and interest in social 
welfare advancement, and should carry 
out a program of self-instruction leading 
its members into direct contact with local 


_welfare work. 


“II. Social work arising from the 
church, as did law and medicine, has 
become a skilled profession, and should, 
like them, be recognized as such, requir- 
ing experiénce and specialized training. 

“TIT. In accordance with principles I. 
and II.; the church should require that 


social service work done in its name or 


by its members be directed or competently 
supervised by professional workers, and 
so far as practicable done through pro- 
fessional social agencies.” 
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Following are the officers of the Couneil : 

President, Robert W. Kelso, Boston, 
Mass. Vice-presidents: for the Hast, Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y.; for 
the Middle West, Ralph B. Baxter, Omaha, 
Neb.; for the Pacific Coast, Rey. Caleb 
8. 8. Dutton, San Francisco, Calif.; for the 
South, Mrs. Whitman Cross, Washington, 
D.C.; for Canada, Rey. Sydney B. Snow, 
Montreal, P.Q. Secretary, Rey. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, Boston, Mass. Treasurer, John 
B. Nash, New York, N.Y. 

Directors: Mrs. Arthur T, Brown, Wol- 
laston, Mass.; Mrs. Annie L. Chesley, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Miss Esther B. Barrows, 
Boston, Mass. 

Adyisory Committee of the Council: 
Miss Grace Abbott, director of Children’s 
3ureau, U.S. Department of Labor; Fred- 
erick Almy, former secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of Buffalo; 
Sanford Bates, Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Correction; Rowland Haynes, 
director of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland; James Jackson, treasurer of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; 
Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch 
College; Herbert C. Parsons, Massachu- 
setts Commissioner of Probation ; William 
H. Pear, Boston Provident Association ; 
Henry D. Sharpe, former president of the 
Providence Charity Organization Society. 
Mrs. Ada E. Sheffield, director of Re- 
search Bureau of Social Case Work, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Eva Whiting White, Elizabeth 
Peabody House, Boston. 


Many Profitable Discussions 
at Mohawk Valley Conference 


Bight churches along the Mohawk Val- 
ley comprise the conference by that name 
organized April 13, 1928. On April 25 
and 26, the Conference met in All Souls 
Chureh, Schenectady, N.Y., with the in- 
spiring presence of Field Secretary Walter 
Reid Hunt. At the evening session there 
were two addresses, one from Mr. Hunt, 
who spoke on “The Responsibility of the 
Local Church to the Larger Organization,” 
and the other from Rey. B. Malcolm Har- 
ris, the minister of the society in Albany, 
who spoke on “The Need of Religion in 
Modern Life.” 

On Saturday morning the Conference 
met for organization. W. R. Adams of 
Albany was elected president, Prof. F. K. 
Rightmeyer of Ithaca, vice-president, Mrs. 
Victor Starzenski, secretary-treasurer, and 
J. T. Freeman of Albany, Laymen’s 
League representative. 

The Conference then divided into round 
tables for The Alliance, the League and 
the ministers, when discussions of the 
problems involved in these groups were 
taken up. At the women’s meeting, Mrs. 
A. M. York of Syracuse gave a report of 
the Alliance in that church, showing that 
the group had sponsored a boys’ club 
which now enrolled 800 members. At the 
men’s meeting, H. W. Jordan of Syracuse 
read a paper on “A Forecast of Chris- 
tianity,” which proved to be the most 
discussed single item of the Conference. 
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At the closing session, Rey. J. H. Apple- 
bee led a discussion on church-school 
work. The feeling was very evident that 
more attention would be paid in the near 
future to the work of religious education. 
The Beacon Course was highly praised, 
and the difficulties of securing properly 
trained teachers was recognized. It was 
felt that more money must be raised in 
order to get religious school work on an 
efficient basis. 

Before the session closed, Secretary 
Hunt called attention to the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association next year, and urged 
that the Conference arrange its affairs 
accordingly. Immediately thereupon, Rey. 
W. A. Taylor of Barneveld inyited the 
Conference to his church, reminding those 
present that he was minister of the oldest 
Unitarian church in the State. He 
pointed out that the church in Barneveld 
was liberal before Unitarianism was offi- 
cially born, 


How to Present Unitarianism 
Topic at Priestley Conference 


The annual meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference was held at the 
First Church, Philadelphia, Pa., April 30, 
with an attendance of about 150 dele- 
gates, representing all the churches in the 
Conference. 

At the morning session, each minister 
of the Conference reported on the out- 
standing events in the life of his church 
during the past year. Naturally the 
Washington church had the most imposing 
record, with its new building and its 
large congregations. The other churches, 
however, gave unmistakable signs of in- 
crease in vitality and numerical strength. 
Following these reports, Robert D. Towne 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger gave an 
address outlining his important venture 
in the field of religious journalism. 

In the afternoon, Robert S. Dawe gave 
a stimulating address. on “Our Confer- 
ences and their Organization.” Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin gave an address on the 
amalgamation of the General Conference 
and the American Unitarian Association. 
Mrs. J. Lester Woodbridge spoke on the 
progress of the Home for Unitarians, and 
Rey. Walter Reid Hunt of New York 
City on the challenge of the present reli- 
gious situation to Unitarians. There was 
also a Symposium on the best methods of 
presenting the principles of Unitarianism 
to “interested but uninformed strangers.” 

Charles L, Chandler, the president, pre- 
sented Mrs. Frederic G. Pierce, the re- 
tiring secretary, with a gift in recogni- 
tion of her service. The Conference re- 
elected Mr. Chandler president and Mrs. 
Charlotte Carpenter of Lancaster, Pa., 
secretary. : 


Norfolk Conference to Meet 


The Norfolk Conference will hold its 
spring meeting at the church of the First 
Congregational Parish, Medfield, Mass., 
May 27, morning and afternoon, Among 
the speakers will be Rev. George F. Pat- 
terson, Field Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, Mrs. Robert F. 
Herrick of Westwood, Mass., and Rey. D. 
Brewer Eddy of Boston, Mass, 
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Issues of the Day 
at the May Meetings 


To clarify and proclaim the moral is- 
sues in all public questions, liberal reli- 
gion is obligated by its very insistence 
on the indivisibility of life and religion. 
On many such questions, Unitarians. will 
proclaim their attitude at the meetings of 
Anniversary Week, May 18-23. 

Farly in the week, attention will be 
focused on the prevention of war, the en- 
forcement or possible amendment of the 
Volstead Act, and the recent disclosures 
of corruption in high government places. 
These topics are respectively scheduled 
for consideration at the annual meetings 
of the Ministerial Union, the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, and the Unitarian 
Taaymen’s League, to be held Monday, 
May 19. 

The Ministerial Union will hear the re- 
sults of the recent balloting by its mem- 
bership on this resolution, entitled “Con- 
cerning the Social Expression of Reli- 
gion”: : 

“Whereas we see that war is the most 
colossal and ruinous social sin that afflicts 
mankind to-day; that it is not only futile 
but suicidal, and that recognition of this 

fact is necessary to the continuance of 
- civilization; that it is inherently the de- 
fiance of common sense and the denial of 
common humanity,— 

“We therefore, as ministers of religion 
and public teachers of morality, declare 
now in time of peace our deliberate deter- 
mination never to sanction or participate 
in a war; we affirm our conviction that 
churches as such ought to refuse co-opera- 
tion with governments in waging war; and 
we memorialize the American Unitarian 
Association at its coming session in May 
to repudiate the entire war system—eco- 
nomic exploitation, imperialism, and mili- 
tarism—to the end that our fellowship 
‘may-take an honorable if not a leading 
part among religious bodies in the aboli- 
tion of war.” 

It is expected that, regardless of the re- 
sult of this vote, this resolution will be 
presented to the ninety-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion the following day, and some _ pro- 
nouncement on war will likely be made 
by the Association. Dr. Charles H. Lever- 
more, Bok prize winner, is a member of 
the Association’s Commission: on Inter- 
national Relations. 

The Unitarian Temperance Society is 
to hear the result of two investigations 
conducted especially for this meeting. 

Stanley High, prominent in the Ameri- 
ean Youth movement, has assembled a 
mass of information from deans of col- 
leges and presidents of student councils 
as to their opinions of the Volstead Act. 
Courtenay Guild, editor of the Commercial 
Bulletin of Boston, Mass., investigating 
‘this problem in industry, has enlisted the 
co-operation of four bankers, six ware- 
house executives, five railroad operators. 
three packers, fourteen coal producers, ten 
mill owners, and more than a hundred 
others in miscellaneous lines of ‘business. 
They have responded with complete frank- 
ness to these questions: “ 

“Is the Highteenth Amendment and its 
present enforcement a benefit to your own 
industry? ‘To industry in general?” 
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“What suggestions would you make for 
the better enforcement of the Highteenth 
Amendment ?” 

The disclosures relating to Teapot Dome 
and other governmental seandals will be 
discussed at the Laymen’s League annual 
meeting by three speakers. John W. 
Weeks, Secretary of War and Unitarian 
layman, has announced his subject as 
“Senatorial Investigations,” and Frederic 
William Wile, noted correspondent and 
author, will speak of “Recent Clouds in 
Washington and the Silver Lining.” <A 
prominent minister will be engaged to in- 
terpret the significance of these revelations 
with respect to the progress of real reli- 
gion. 

Those who will listen to the discussions 
at these meetings will particularly look 
forward to the Ware Lecture, two days 
later, by Dr. John H. Finley, associate 
editor of the -New York Times, who will 
speak on “The Application of Christian 
Principles to the Problems of the Day.” 


Mr. Reeman Ends Ministry 


Sunday, April 27, was the last day of 
Rey. EK. H. Reeman’s ministry. at Unity 
Center, Des Moines, Ia. A very large con- 
gregation listened to his valedictory word. 
Mr. and Mrs. Reeman and family set off 
by automobile April 28 for Vineland, N.J., 
where they will make their home. 

On Easter Sunday, Mr. Reeman gave 
an address on “The Marvel and the Mys- 
tery of Life.’ The children of the Sun- 
day-school, under the direction of Miss 
Beatrice McKenzie, presented an adapta- 
tion of Miss Frances M. Dadmun’s Haster 
pageant, “The Renewal of Life.” 

Mr. Reeman recently gave a series of 
biographical addresses on “Masters of the 
Minds of Men,” discussing the contribu- 
tions to world thought of Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Descartes, Spinoza, Comte, James, 
and Bergson. 


Cleveland Church too Small 


_At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 

tarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, April 
21, reports from all departments showed 
a year of great progress. F, Allen Whit- 
ing, the retiring president of the board 
of trustees, spoke particularly of the 
marked increase in membership and at- 
tendanece, and of the problem which con- 
fronts the new trustees,—how to provide 
seating capacity for all who come,— 
whether the present church ean be en- 
larged, or whether a new one must be 
built. 

Rowland Haynes, the chairman of the 
recent every-member canvass, reported a 
gratifying increase, both in the number 
of persons pledging and in the amounts 
pledged. There are 194 new pledgers, 
and their amounts, combined with the in- 
ereases in the amounts of renewed sub- 
scriptions make a _ total increase of 
$4,636,60 pledged. 

New trustees, elected for a three-year 
term, are Mrs. H. D. Savage, R. B. New- 
comb, J. A. Fenner, A. B. Diss, and H. V. 
Korner. Mrs. Frederick Green was 
elected to the membership committee, and 
for the nominating committee, Mrs. W. S. 
Sulver, Walter Stephan, and George 
Denison. 


Worcester Church Growing 
in Numbers and Good Works 


The growth of the church in Worcester, 
Mass., under the ministry of Rey. Max- 
well Savage was reflected at the Easter 
service. The congregation numbered 6389 
persons, and a Fellowship service was 
conducted for sixty-four new members. 
The collection for the American Unitarian 
Association totaled $1,000. Since Mr. 
Savage accepted the ministry, four years 
ago last September, 407 members have 
been added, it was reported at the recent 
annual meeting: of the church. 

Other reports made at the meeting were 
also gratifying. That of the treasurer 
showed that all the current expenses for 
the past year had been paid and a sub- 
stantial amount paid on the church debt. 
Mr. Savage stated that although the 
church debt is rather large at the pres- 
ent time, due to the new parish house 
addition and the land purchase, it is éx- 
pected that it will be paid in full within 
the next five years. The church has 
raised a budget of $22,000 for the year 
ending April 1, 1924. 

Daniel W. Lincoln, chairman of the 
ehurch school committee, reported a rapid 
growth of the church school, with eleven 
women and nine men teachers. Sixty per 
cent. of the school are boys. 

The Alliance reported 313 members. It 
has expended $2,300 toward the debt of 
the church and $1,175 toward the running 
expenses of the church, allied organiza- 
tions, and local philanthropic work. The 
Laymen’s League reported a membership 
of 260, and the Lend a Hand Club a 
membership of sixty young women. The 
Evening Alliance reported sixty-one mem- 
bers and an active year with monthly 
meetings. It supports the church school 
kindergarten. The Young People’s So- 
ciety report showed a large increase in 
numbers. The work reported by the social 
service committee indicated a large and in- 
creasing field of service. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: Moderator, Charles L. Morse; treas- 
urer, Charles A. Bliss; clerk, F. Henshaw 
Dewey, Jr.; assessor, three years, Alex- 
ander H. Bullock; trustee of parish funds 
for three years, Frederic B. Washburn; 
trustee of Alice M. Rice Fund and the 
Church of the Unity Trust Fund, for 
three years, Charles B. Rugg. 


Dr. Smith Installed at Troy 


At the service of installation of Rey. 
Henry Goodwin Smith in All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Troy, N.Y., April 24, 
addresses were delivered by Rey: Walter 
Reid Hunt, Field Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott of Schenectady, N.Y. The Serip- 
ture reading was given by Rey. B. Mal- 
colm Harris of Albany, and the act of 
installation was led by Arthur P. Gerry, 
president of the board of trustees. Miss 
Helen J. Whiting sang a solo. 

Dr. Smith received his ministerial train- 
ing at Union Theological Seminary and 
was ordained in 1886 to the Presbyterian 
ministry. He served in that ministry till 
1907, when he went to the Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian) in Ottawa, Canada. 
Before coming to Troy, he was minister 
of the Second Congregational (Unitarian) 
Society in Northampton, Mass. 
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Church School Workers Meet 


Religious education and the family, topic at Providence convention 


Religious education and the family was 
the controlling theme of the twenty-first 
annual convention of the Religious Eduea- 
tion Association, held in Providence, R.I., 
April 23-26. Unitarians are represented 
in the councils of this organization. 

The sessions during the daytime were 
not introduced by formal papers, but were 
discussions of papers’ which had _pre- 
viously been printed in the magazine of 
the Association, Religious Education. But 
in the public meetings in the evening, ad- 
dresses were heard from the president of 
the Association, Prof. Theodore G. Soares, 
by Mrs. Richard ©. Cabot, and by Rey. 
Orville Petty of New Haven, Conn. The 
recording secretary of the Association is 
Herbert W. Gates of the Congregational 
Board, who will be in general charge of 
the second week of the Institute for Re- 
ligious Education conducted by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League at the Shoals this 
summer. Educators were present from 
nearly all parts of the country, and the 
discussions were stimulating and inform- 
ing. Dr. George A. Coe, as usual, was one 
of the dynamic personalities present, and 
his discussion of the democratization of 
the family and the introduction into it of 
religion was acclaimed as worth going 
far to hear. 


Dr, Soares, in a remarkable address on _ 


“The Opportunity of the Family in the 
Development of Democracy,” declared 
that obedience was the lowest form of 
morality, in that it is the acceptance, 
without question or criticism, of the will 
of another. Democracy involves a higher 
form of morality, he explained, for it 
rests on the faith that society can be self- 
directive. His central thesis was that the 
family is the only place in which to build 
a true democracy, each member contribut- 
ing proportionately and progressively, 

A pleasing feature of the convention 
was a breakfast, arranged by Mrs. Ar- 
thur T. Brown of Wollaston, Mass., at 
which many of the prominent educators 
present took part in the discussion of the 
proper relation of the church school to 
the church, based on the syHabus recently 
sent out by the committee of which Mrs. 
Brown is chairman. Among those taking 
part in the discussions were Mrs. Roger 
Cutler of Needham, Mass., chairman of 
the Alliance committee on religious edu- 
eation, Miss Mary Lawrance of Hollis, 
Mass., who was also chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, and Mr. Fairley of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

New officers elected were: President, 
D, J. Cowling, president of Carleton Col- 


lege, Northfield, Minn.; vice-president, 
Mary HE. Woolley, president of Mount 


Holyoke College, South MHadley,, Mass. 
Among the directors elected, to serve for 
three years, were Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
(re-elected) and Mrs. Richard C, Cabot. 
Miss Mary Lawrance was elected a mem- 
ber of the General Committee, the chair- 
man being 8S. M. Cavert, secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and Dr. 
Gates was chosen as chairman of the 
program committee. 

The general conclusion of the Associa- 


tion’s discussions was that religion in the 
family is one of the important requisites 
of religious education, and that the family 
may be competent to furnish, under proper 
guidance and information, the training 
which children need. In summarizing the 
ideas developed at the convention, the find- 
ings committee pointed out these quali- 
ties and relationships that must obtain in 
home life if it is to furnish “its best con- 
tribution to complete and adequate liv- 
ing’: a thoroughgoing respect for per- 
sonality regardless of sex or age, a demo- 
eratic spirit in all the relationships and 
activities of the family, a family life ex- 
pressing the ideals of a socialized religion, 
a conception of the family in terms of the 
larger and more inclusive society of which 
it is a part. Later, in showing that a 
fixed program of education, especially if 
it is isolated from the total life experience 
of the pupil, is unsatisfactory, the report 
asserts that “responsibility is shifted from 
curriculum material, as such, to the 
trained person, skilled in living and in 
helping others live.” 


A Delightful Place to Spend a Few Weeks 


Congenial associations. Out-of- 
door sports. Mountain-climbing. 
Swimming. Tennis. 

OPENS JULY Ist 
Sunday services in academy 
chapel. Addresses by represent- 
ative liberals. For reservations 
or circular, address 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 
ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Unitarian Sunday School Societ 


ANNUAL MEETING : 
Thursday, May 22, 1924 


Second Church, Boston 


Forenoon Session 

Devotional Service. Rey. 
donald. 

Greetings by Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D. 

Reports of the Clerk and the Treasurer. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 

Appointment of Committees and Transac- 
tion of Business. 

Report of Special Committee on the Rela- 
tion between the Church and the Church 
School, Mrs. Arthur T. Brown, Chair- 
man. Discussion of Report. 

Address by the President of the Society, 
Dr. William I. Lawrance. 

Election of Officers. 

Address, ‘“‘Making the 
Real,” by Prof. Henry 
Harvard University. 

Noon Recess. 


Afternoon Session 


Report on Election of Officers. 

Unfinished Business. 

Address, “The Qualifications of a Good 
Teacher.” by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon 
of Meadville Theological School. 

Addresses by Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, Min- 
ister of the Second Church, Boston, and 
Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa., in 
connection with the Annual Meeting of 
the Religious Arts Guild. 

Illustrative Musical Program by the King’s 
Chapel Choir, with Comments by _ Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Chureh Music. 

Illustrative episodes from pageants ar- 
ranged for presentation at the Second 
Church, 


9.45 Loren B. Mac- 
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CAMPS 


CAMP NEHANTIC for GIRLS. Unique in its com- 
bination of seashore, country and woods. A real vacation. 
Land and water sports. Sixth season, $225.00. Write fora 
booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 5333 Rising Sun 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


A Health Resort for convalescent, delicate or 
nervous persons, desiring rest and recreation 
under medical supervision in the cool climate 
and invigorating air of Maine. Send for booklet. 
900 feet elevation. Beautiful view. BLaNncun 
Dennes, M.D. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—HOMES 


A GOOD BOARDING HOME for boys and girls 
from 5 to 14 years. Apply 20 Ashburton Place, 
S. R. Packarp, Hay. 2846. 


POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG KINDERGARTEN TEACHER, experi- 
enced in management of children, desires sum- 
mer position. Address HE. M., Box 2807, Boston, 
or telephone Mystic 0165-J. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has quiet, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Running water 
and private baths. Hlectric lights. Hot-water 
heat. Garage facilities. Cafés near. Almost 
‘lowntown. Near White House. Write for folder. 
ud free map of Washington. 1912 G Street, 
Northwest. 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


SUMMER-ON-A-FARM.—Best care of children. 
Dxperienced college women in charge. Hand- 
crafts, gardening, camping, swimming, 64 miles 
north of New York City. Moderate rates. 
Write Miss C. C. RicHARDS, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“THE JESUS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL.”— 
Paper reprinted from the Open Court all Uni 
tarians should read. Sent for a dime. Epwarp 
Day, Box 1085, San Antonio, Tex. x 


A WOMAN WRITES, “Stainless Steel Knives 
went like hot cakes.’ Many churches raise 
money by selling one lot after another, because 
the women who buy them tell their friends. 
Send for sample knife and our money-raising 
plan. STAINLESS Propucts Sauus Co., 735 6th 
Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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Institute of Religion 
to be Conducted in Iowa 


Plans for a summer institute of lib- 
eral religion to be held at Humboldt, Ia., 
June 23-29, have been announced by the 
Towa Unitarian Association, which pro- 
poses to make Humboldt the “Star Island 
of the Middle West.” 

The program will consist of two morn- 
ing lecture or round-table periods, and an 
evening session, each day. The tentative 
program contains the names of Prof. 
Hornell Hart, and Prof. Berthold Ullman 
of the University of Iowa, each of whom 
will give an evening illustrated lecture, 
as well as some work in morning sessions. 
Among the lecturers will also be Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the West- 
ern Unitarian’ Conference, Rev. Carlyle 
Summerbell of Keokuk, Ia., H. H. Griffiths 
of Des Moines. Miss Fay Shorey of Dav- 
enport will occupy one period with a dis- 
cussion of “The Value of the Drama in 
the Life of the Church.” The address will 
be based upon the experience of the Day- 
enport Unitarian church. A _ group of 
young people from Davenport will pre- 
sent a play at one of the evening sessions. 

.Monday, June 23, will be given over to 
the registration of visitors during the af- 
ternoon, and to a reception in the evening. 
Wednesday will be set aside as Student 
Federation Day, in recognition of the Stu- 
dent Federation movement inaugurated a 
year ago at Star Island. The program will 
close with a general church service Sun- 
day morning, June 29. All sessions of the 
institute will be held out of doors if 
possible. 3 

Miss Ruthanna Anderson, field secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, will spend the week in Humboldt 
in charge of the games and recreations 
and as.director of the general activities of 
the institute. She will be in Iowa and 
Nebraska for several weeks prior to the 
institute to assist with the arrangements 
in Humboldt, and to visit the several par- 
ishes to help in getting up parties to at- 
tend the institute. Humboldt is beauti- 
fully situated on the Des Moines River, 
and boating and bathing are among the 
recreations promised. A camping-ground 
will be provided for those who prefer to 
live out of doors. 

At the close of each day’s activities, the 
evening candle-light processional and 
service will be held. Speaking of the 
plans for the future, the Iowa Association 
says: 

“We hope and propose to make Hum- 
boldt the Star Island of the Middle West. 
We are working toward a permanent un- 
dertaking, toward an institute to be held 
every June in Humboldt, for all of the 
friendship, vacation, and study that may 
be had from it. The institute is to be 
first of all for young people ;*but we have 
Jearned from cheerful experience that 
there is no age limit to youth, and there- 
fore eyery one is expected, regardless of 
age. Special provision will be made for 
children too young to attend the lectures. 

“All liberals in religion are invited to 
unite in the institute; particularly do we 
extend this invitation to the Universalists 
of Iowa and of Nebraska, and to those 
liberals who are isolated from established 
churches and who, we hope, will welcome 
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the opportunity for fraternity offered by 
the institute. 

“This invitation is also cordially and 
urgently extended to Unitarians and other 
liberals beyond the boundaries of Iowa 
and Nebraska. We are hoping that ILi- 
nois, Wisconsin, and Missouri will be 
represented.” 


New Yorx Crry.—The Young People’s 
Guild of All Souls Church presented their 
annual entertainment April 25, in the 
form of tableaux illustrating “The Story 
of Unitarianism.” <A historical account, 
written especially for this occasion, was 
read while pictures depicting scenes and 
personalities from Unitarian history in 
Poland, Transylvania, England, and Amer- 
ica were posed. One of these, a portrait 
of Julia Ward Howe, was posed in her 
own clothes by her great-granddaughter, 
Yrances Minturn Hall. 
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Bequest to Waltham Church 


In the will of the late Phineas Lawrence 
of Waltham, Mass., several bequests are 
made to welfare organizations. The First 

Parish (Unitarian) receives $2,500. 


Publishes American Review 


The founder and publisher of the Ameri- 
can Review, a new bi-monthly periodical 
which deals with constructive movements 
in American life, is George A. Brown, a 
member of the Bloomington, Ill., chapter 
of the Laymen’s League. At a recent 
meeting of the chapter, the article in the 
Mareh number of the Review on “The Con- 
tinuation School” was discussed. 


Westrorp, Mass.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Parish, the minister, Rev. 
Milton E. Muder, was voted an increase 
in salary of $500. 


DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT 
Address to Young Men 


Four American Leaders 
The infiuence of Franklin, 


their agreement in essentials. 


DR. WILLIAM L.“ SULLIVAN 
From the Gospel to the Creeds 


The Priest 


Letters to His Holiness 


reconstruction. 


REV. MILES HANSON 
The Hills of God 


ELLA LYMAN CABOT 
Our Part in the World 


REV. VIVIAN T. POMEROY 
The Legends of Lumb Lane 


STANLEY HIGH 


The Revolt of Youth 
The youth movement in Hurope. 


25 BEACON STREET 


Washington. 
shaping the political, moral and intellectual trend of the Republic. 


John Gilley, Maine Farmer and Fisherman 
The brief record of a quiet, simple life, setting forth the hardy char- 
acter and rugged yirtue, in which lie the hopes of the race. 

The Road to Unity among the Christian Churches 
This book emphasizes the fact that divided churches should stress 


BOOKS BY ANNIVERSARY WEEK SPEAKERS 


The following books by some of the prominent speakers 
during Anniversary Week will be found in our Bookshop, 
in addition to our regular publications: 


$1.10 


An address to college students, written in simple, compelling style. 


$1.10 
Channing and Emerson in 


$1.10 


$1.10 


$1.10 


The growth of Christianity is here sketched, showing how doctrines 
and practices became incorporated with it. 


$1.35 


The faithful reproduction of a profound spiritual struggle. 


$1.60 


A book intended to educate both priest and layman for the work of 


$2.00 


A collection of sermons delivered at Roxbury, Mass., full of inspiration. 


REV. EUGENE R. SHIPPEN and ELIZABETH BLOUNT SHIPPEN 


The Nativity and The Consecration of Sir Galahad 
‘A Christmas and.an Easter pageant for the church. 


$1.60 


$1.00 


A book of ethies and social service for young people. 


$1.50 


Charmingly written stories for children. 


$1.75 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
ee eee 


Sin may take thee 
by surprise, but let 
it not lodge with 
thee as a friend 


Dr. Hayford, Medallist, 
is Active Unitarian Worker 


Dr. John F. Hayford, head of the Col- 
lege of Engineering of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who will receive the Victoria 
Medal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of Great Britain on May 26 for notable 
scientific research, is an active member 
of All Souls Unitarian Church in Evanston, 
Ill. He is chairman of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign committee of that church, and was 
formerly chairman of the board of trustees. 

His researches for which the award is 
made have established the theory of 
isostasy, adding strength to the evidence 
that the earth is solid throughout and 
throwing light on the nature of the move- 
ments that have folded and crumpled 
much of the rock formations of the earth. 


New Music for Three Hymns 


The Beacon Hymnal, now in preparation 
by the American Unitarian Association, 
will contain new music for three of the 
best-loved hymns by Unitarian writers, 
which was composed by Harvey Loy, or- 
ganist for many years of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Berkeley, Calif. 

The hymns, heretofore sung to music 
written for other words, are “Bring, O 
Morn, Thy Music,” by William Channing 
Gannett, and two hymns, “I Cannot Think 
of Them as Dead” and “Forwarded 
through the Ages,” by Frederick L. Hos- 
mer, lifelong friend of Gannett, and now 
minister emeritus of the Berkeley, Calif., 
church. 


League Chapter at Troy 


Men of All Souls Unitarian Chureh in 
Troy, N.Y., have reorganized the: Troy 
chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
tobert S.. Dawe, Middle Atlantic States 
secretary of the League, spoke at the 
reorganization meeting on the objectives 
of the organization. 

Chapter officers elected were:  Presi- 
dent, Prof. John G. Fairfield; vice-presi- 
dent, Samuel C. Ulcher; secretary, Robert 
L, Rickerson ; treasurer, Arthur P. Gerry ; 
executive committee, Frank <A. Luther, 
Edwin Marshall, and S. Morris Pike. 
“Everybody in church on Haster Sunday” 
will be one of the first endeavors of the 
Troy League. 


Workers Active at Worcester 


The Ladies’ Benevolent Society and 
branch Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, Mass., concludes its 
tenth year as a combined association with 
an enrollment of 313 women, sixty of 
whom are in the Evening Alliance. At 
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THe waysipe putpit|;D I R E C LO Rea 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 16. For 
information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers, of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelau Building, San Francisco 


A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB, a graduate headquarters 
for Boy Scouts, for groups of young men organ- 
ized on a basis ‘of common interest and directed 
in self-management, all leading towards— 
Comradeship—Citizenship—Character 


The B. ¥. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Reaching ever forward in the field of useful- 
ness, every dollar given us during the year just 
closed was used, and a little more. Our Unita- 
rians have a growing sense of realization of 
the needs of those children who are our re- 
sponsibility. Almost 600 came to us last year, 
We hope you will make it possible for us to 
reach many more next year. 

Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, 
M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T, Kidder, James Millar, 
Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; i opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCH COL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Eta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Director 


‘of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 | 
Strives to diffuse and ahi ih the prin 
ciples of liberal religio 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


one church fair, the Woreester Alliance 
made the sum of $2,649.64, all expenses 
paid. Both to meet a real need in the com- 
munity and to assist the church financially, 
rummage sales have cleared as high as 
$425 at one sale. 

“The Unitarian Players” have estab- 
lished themselves in Worcester and else- 


where as an accomplished amateur dra- 
matic association. Hight performances of 
“Three Live Ghosts” were given this 
winter, mutually a benefit to the church 
and to Unitarian churches in Hopedale, 
Uxbridge, and Fitchburg, Mass.: Twice 
they played solely for the pleasure of 
invalids in sanatoriums at Rutland, Mass. 
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Fourth Debate is on Deity of Jesus 


Judges give Dr. Straton unanimous decision 


EDWIN FATRLEY 


In Carnegie Hall, New York City, on 
Monday evening, April 28, was held the 
fourth in the series of debates between 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter of the West 
Side Unitarian Church and Rey. John 


Roach Straton of the Calvary Baptist 


Church onthe subject, “Resolved: That 
Jesus Christ was entirely man instead 
of incarnate Deity.” Mr. Potter took the 
affirmative and so opened the debate. He 
based his arguments in part upon Serip- 
ture and in part on his belief that Jesus 
“was a man, a democratic individual who 
lived among common folk and loved them, 
who tried to see that they, fishermen and 
carpenters, might Jive as if they were 
really children of God. Only if Jesus 
were really a man like us can his example 
inspire us.” 

Dr. Straton, on the negative, appealed 
even more to Scripture than Mr. Potter, 


and built a great deal of his argument. 


upon his own experience of conversion. 
He said that as a young man he was 
drifting into sin when a sermon at the 
First Baptist Church in Atlanta revealed 
to him Jesus as God, and ever since he has 
been a firm a believer in the Deity of Jesus. 


The audience appeared to be divided 
about half-and-half in their sentiments. 
When Dr. Straton made some satirical 
allusion to the unveiling the Sunday be: 
fore in Mr. Potter’s church of Carl E. 
Akeley’s statue of a man emerging from 
the body of a gorilla, many of the au- 
dience hissed. The judges, however, gave 
a unanimous decision for Dr. Straton’s 
side of the question, after half an hour’s 
deliberation. The judges were Frank P. 
Walsh, former United States Labor Com- 
missioner, a Roman Catholic, and Justices 
Almet F. Jenks and Philip J. MeCook of 
the New York Supreme Court, both Hpis- 
copalians. The chairman of the evening 
was Judge Black, a prominent member 
of the Calvary Baptist Church. 

So far, four of these debates have been 
held, and the decision has been with Mr. 
Potter twice and with Dr, Straton twice, 
so that the series is tied. The fifth and 
concluding debate will probably not be 
held until autumn. Judging from the 
amount of space devoted to the debates 
in the newspapers and from the attend- 
ance, popular interest is not so manifest 
as it was at the beginning of the series. 


Universalist Historical Society 


The ninetieth annual meeting of the 
be 
held Tuesday, May 20, at 2.30 p.m., in the 
Charlestown, Mass., Universalist church. 
After the reading of reports, election of 
officers, and other business, Dr. Lee 8. 
McCollester will speak in commemoration 
of the centenary of the entrance into the 
Universalist ministry of Thomas Farring- 
ton King, one of the founders of the So- 
ciety, and of the birth of his son, Thomas 
Starr King, both formerly ministers of 
the historic Charlestown church. 
public is cordially invited. 


New Memorials at Brookline 


At the annual meeting of the First Par- 
ish in Brookline, Mass., Paul F. Perkins 
reported for the committee on memorials 
that a new window was soon to be in- 
stalled by Payson Dana and that a new 
memorial rose window in memory of the 
eight men from this parish who gave up 
their lives in the World War would prob- 
ably be dedicated November 9. The spe- 
cial committee on free pews and the 
budget reported that they had taken a 
mail vote from the congregation on the 
subject of free pews and that twenty-one 
had favored it and seventy-five opposed it. 
Under these conditions they recommended 
no change in the method of renting pews 
or of raising the budget. 

The clerk reported a slight gain in the 
number of seats rented, and 213 families 
in the congregation. The treasurer re- 
ported the society in a flourishing finan- 
cial condition. The large amount spent on 
repairs, including repainting of the ma- 
sonry, was met by liberal contributions 
from the congregation. The endowment 
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fund was increased $3,000 during the year 
from bequests from the late Mrs. George 
F. Arnold, the late Miss Charlotte Hedge, 
and others. A pew was endowed by the 
heirs of Mrs. Frederick Higginson and a 
bequest of $2,000 was received from the 
late Frederick Hedge in memory of his 
father, the income to be used for charity. 

The following officers were elected: 
Clerk, Gorham Dana; treasurer and col- 
lector, Gorham Dana; auditor, Henry 
Ware; new members of parish committee: 
Mrs. Henry R. Hedge, Albert A. Pollard, 
Charles E. Robinson. 


A successful year is reported for the 
Unitarian Literary Society and the Young 
People’s Guild of the “Free Protestant 
(Unitarian) Church in Cape Town, Africa, 
Some of the lectures arranged by the 
Literary Society proved so popular that 
they had to be repeated. The average 
attendance on meetings of the Guild was 
higher than that for either of the two 
years previous. 
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CHARLESTON, 8.C.—A boys’ quartet has 
been formed in the church school. It 
made its first appearance at the Easter 
service of the school. 


hich Version 
Bo Bou Prefer 


of the book of books—the Bible? 
We have it in stock. 


Send for Catalog 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


AUS Me MOUS MOUS LS MS 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


fare following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


UT STITT TTT STITT STITT eT TLL HL e TLIL LLU PP LULL LoL 
LOVEE MUAVUVEANANALE AU NAANNNEINE I 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan, Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


TST S TT Te tT 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 
BOSTON 


Thursday, May 22, 1924 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be 


Mr. JAMES P. MUNROE and 
Rev. VIVIAN T. POMEROY 

Tickets on sale at 16 Beacon Street, on and 
after Monday, May 19, 1924, between the hours 
of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

- Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the speak- 
ing: box seats, $1.50-75 cents; foyer, 50 cents. 
Admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made to the 
Seeretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and 
will be filled in the order received. 

Musie as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Introductory Musical Service 
Church Service “ 3 


ANNIVERSARY SERMON 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 
SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 18 


The time has been changed in order that the entire ser- 
vice may be broadcast in accordance with the schedule 


of The Shepard Stores, Station WNAC. 


6.45-7.15 
7.15 


. . 


“T see you’ve a new car. What sort of 
a ‘bus is it?’ “An ineubus.’—Dublin 
Opinion. 


Asked to name her favorite composer, a 
eertain “self-made” lady answered: “Joe- 
Pong, especially his noctoroons !’—Morn- 
ing Post. 


Prue: “So you think it’s cheaper to hire 
taxis than to own your own car?” Sue: 
“Yes, it’s cheaper, but it’s more extrava- 
gant.”’—Life. 


He: “Yes, I intend to graduate from 
Technology.” She: “Oh, I think it’s won 
derful for one to have his life-work all 
planned.”—Voo-Doo. 


George Harvey is going to resume editor- 
ship of the North American Review. As 
a diplomat Colonel Harvey always was a 


good magazine editor—New York Tele- 
graph. 
“Your master is decidedly better, 


Thompson, but very irritable. He mustn't 
be thwarted.” ‘He expressed a wish to 
wring my neck, sir.” ‘“Well—ah—humor 
him.’—Puneh. 


“Why so downcast, my dear?” ‘Nobody 
cares for me.” “Oh, quit it! If you con 
tinue thinking nobody cares for you, you'll 
get so glum that nobody will care for you.” 
—Boston Transcript, 


“Now, tell me, what is the opposite of 
misery?’ “Happiness!” said the class in 
unison. “And sadness?” she asked. ‘“Glad- 
ness.” “And the opposite of woe?’ “Gid- 
dap!” shouted the enthusiastic cass.— 
Good Hardware. 


“What is the difference between a prac- 
tical and a theoretical farmer?’ “A 
theoretical farmer is one that insists on 
tryin’ to make a livin’ off the farm, an’ 
a practical one jes’ faces the inevitable 
an’ turns the place over to summer 
boarders.”— Washington Star. 


A certain well-known actress, herself 
something of a mimic, once objected to 
an imitation of herself by another come- 


dienne. “It’s not a bit like me!” she ex- 
claimed. “It isn’t supposed to be, dear,” 


replied the comedienne. “It’s an imitation 
of you imitating me !”’—Answers. 


“I don’t want to wear my old hat to 
go to church,” murmured little Gladys, 
“not even if it does rain. The trimming 
is all worn out.” “Still,” said her mother, 
firmly, “it’s the best thing for you to wear 
on a day like this. And you must remem- 
ber that it’s the inside, not the outside, 
that really matters, little girl.” “Yes’m,” 
said Gladys, eagerly, “I do remember; but 
the lining of that hat is worn even worse 
than the trimming is!” 


It happened during an encampment of 
the militia in a Middle West State. An 
overzealous sentry said to an officer whom 
he had halted, “I can’t let you go by 
without the password, sir.” ‘But con- 
found you! I tell you I have forgotten 
it. You know me well enough. I am 
Major Dickie.” “Can’t help it, sir, must 
have the password.” Then there came 
a voice from the tent: “Oh, don’t stand 
there arguing with him all night, Harry; 
shoot him !’—Harper’s Magazine. 


| THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Christian Register 


of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Monday, May 19, 
at 4 P.M. 


ROBERT S. LORING, Secretary. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
Reproductions of the World's Great 
Paintings. Postpaid. 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 


They should be in every home. Every Sab- 
bath School should have them. Beautiful 
64-page Catalogue for 15 cents in coin or 
5! 


tamps. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 375, Malden, Mass. 
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HITE MOUNTAIN * 
REFRIGERA TORS 


“THE CHEST WITH THE 
CHILL IN IT” 


Are the embodiment of 
all that is new in refrig- 
eration, yet time-tested 
and approved by all 
during the fifty years of 
their existence, 


Write for Descriptive 
Booklets 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NASHUA N.H, 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie School 


PURPOSE 


To fit girls for college. 

To give girls a broad, general course. 

To give a one-year tutoring course for college 
examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 

To supply the environment to girls for happy 
school-days full of conscious progress and 
joyous development toward high ideals. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Director 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Poetry 


The Land of Suppose, by Marjorie Dillon a) wig Ai 
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7 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11. Minister, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. The Church ig open daily 
from 9 to 4. 

CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rilibany, D.D. Church service at - 


11 A.M. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold BE. B. Speight, minister, 
Rey, Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus, 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster, Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
May 18, 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., Minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 11 a.M., chureh service. May 18, Pre- 
Anniversary Service, with visiting ministers, 
All Unitarians passing through New York 
heartily welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 A.M. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all ser- 
vices. All are welcome, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (164y), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the church.) Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister Emeritus. Rev. Hugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 a.m., Church School; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
1 A.M., morning service. 


Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohle, 


AMERICAN. UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association for the choice of officers and the trans- 
action of other business will be held in Boston, 
Mass., at Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, May 20, 
1924, beginning at 9.45 a.m. 


LOUIS C. CORNISG, Secretary. — 


